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AMONG THE MINOR GRIEVANCES of suitors and the 
profession may be classed the block of business before the 
examiners in Chancery. (In theory all vivd voce evidence 
not taken before the Court at the hearing, and not taken 
by commission, is to be taken before one of the two 
official examiners, and it is only under any special circum- 
stances that a special examiner is to be appointed. In 
practice special examiners are constantly appointed upon 
an application based on the fact that it is impossible to 
obtain an appointment before the official examiner within 
the necessary time. For example, a defendant ie served 
with notice of motion for decree. He must then complete 
his evidence within fourteen days. It is necessary for him 
to obtain the viva voce evidence of a witness, who de- 
clines to make an affidavit, If he goes to the examiner's 
Office, he will possibly find that he cannot obtain an 
appointment for, perhaps,a month or five weeks. He 
must then either take out a summons to obtain further 
time for filing his evidence, which he will not get asa 
matter of course, and which will have the effect of need- 
lessly prolonging the litigation, or he must obtain the 
appointment of a special examiner, and thus the procuring 
the deposition will cost him abont six times what it 
would cost if taken before an official examiner. Here is 
awrong which calls for an immediate remedy. 

















THE Truck CoMMISSION has just issued an elaborate 
and valuable report which will no doubt furnish materials 
for legislative action. With most of the recommenda- 
tions made by the commissioners a legal journal has no 
concern, They are matters not of law but of policy. Bat 
there is one passage in the report which does require the 
careful attention of lawyers. “By an ordinary rule of 
evidence” write the Commissioners ‘acts done or 
threats used in order to influence a workman in the dis- 
posal of his wages by an overman or other servant, who 
is not shown to have authority from the employer to 
direct the disposal of wages, cannot be given in evidence 
against the employer. This rule is not properly applicable 
to the cases in which influence is brought to bear in 
favour of a company’s shop and leads to a failure of 
justice. We think that in civil as distinguished from 
criminal proceedings in respect of truck, the words and 
acts of any servant of the employer with reference to a 
shop in which the employer is interested, may without 
injustice be prima favie evidence that they were 
authorised by him.” 

The law, as it at present stands, is correctly stated by 
the Commissioners, and their proposition is entirely sup- 
ported by the case they cite as an authority—the ozse of 
Olding v. Smith (16 Jur. 497.) There the plaintiff 
dealt at the shop of a company of which the defendant 
Wasa director, He sued for wages alleged to have been 

to him in goods, It appeared upon the trial that 
was under an overman who himself was under a 
coal agent. Neither overman nor coal agent had 
authority to dismiss the plaintiff, but simply to direot 





and measure work. In order to show that the plaintiff 
waz under constraint to deal at the shop, evidence 
was admitted to the effect that the overman had shown 
the plaintiff a list purporting to have been received by 
him from the real agent, of the names of persons who did 
not deal at the shop, and had remonstrated with the 
plaintiff for not dealing, saying it would be the worse for 
him. Upon motion for a new trial on the ground of the 
misreception of evidence it was held by the Court of 
Queens’s Bench (Erle and Coleridge, JJ.) that the 
evidence was not admissible, inasmuch as there was no 
proof that either the overman or the coal agent had 
authority to bind the defendant by any act or declaration 
as to the disposal of wages. 

There can be little doubt of the correctness of this 
decision. It is in accordance with the rule that in 
order to make an agent’s representations binding on 
a principal it must be proved, not merely that he was 
an agent, but an agent clothed with authority to make 
the representations in question. As we understand the 
Commissioners’ recommendation it amounts to this: —that 
a servant in a truck-shop kept by an employer should be 
declared by law to be the employer’s agent for all pur- 
poses, and should be able to bind the employer and make 
him responsible for menacing language or acts used by 
him in the shop towards the workmen. This is a 
formidable extension in the law of agency. But, having 
regard to the peculiar circumstances of the case, it does 
not seem to us an unreasonable extension. The result 
would probably be an increased care in the selection of 
overmen and a diminution of petty tyrannies. The ar- 
rogance of middlemen is proverbial and anything which 
is likely to limit it should be welcome. The readers of 
Sybil may remember the horrors of Mr. Diggs’ tommy- 
shop. Any legislation which can diminish the class to 
which Diggs belongs will be beneficial alike to employer 
and employed. 





THE QUESTION concerning the religious education of 
infant wards of the Court of Chancery, which has been 
so often discussed of late, has lately been further eluci- 
dated in the case of Re Kearneys’ Minors, which came 
before the Lord Chancellor of Ireland yesterday week, 
and for the second time those zealous religionists—on 
either side—who respectively hoped and feared so much 
from Lord O’Hagan’s known strong religious sympathies, 
have been disappointed. The present case is chiefly 
noticeable from the fact that it illustrates both the 
general rule of the Court and its principal exception, and 
affords an excellent example of the use of that careful 
discrimination which is necessary to the beneficial exer- 
cise of so large a discretion as that vested in the Court of 
Chancery in the matter of infants. The case arose, as 
most of such cases do, from one of those so-called “ mixed 
marriages,’ where the father having died without having 
given any explicit directions concerning the guardianship 
and education of his children, the surviving mother has 
taken the opportunity of inculcating, or endeavouring to 
inculcate, her own religious faith. It is unnecessary for 
us to recapitulate the principles on which the Court acts 
in these cases; they have already been abundantly dis- 
cussed in our remarks on the cases of Msade Minors* and 
Hawksworth v. Hawksworth,t where the absolate nature of 
the paternal right, qualified only by considerations of the 
clearinterest of the infants themselves, were clearlyshownr, 
We are, indeed, inclined to agree with what we understand 
from the judgment in Hawhsworth v. Hawksworth to be 
the opinion of Vice-Chancellor Wickens, that thisrightoften 
works a grievous hardship on a surviving mother, whose 
rights in her own children and interest in their welfare 
are thus wholly ignored ; and we are disposed to think 
that the law which has lately, as we understand, been 
adopted by the State of Illinois, vesting in the surviving 
parent the right to direct the religious education of the 
children—subjeot, of course, to the same considerations 


*19 W. R, 313. + 19 W. BR. 735. 
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against disturbing principles already settled as now actuate 
the Court—might, on the whole, be advantageously ac— 
cepted in this country. We are not blind to the risks to 
which, in the case of orphansentitled to property derived ew 
parte paternd, the proverbial susceptibility of the female 
mind to ecclesiastical influence might give rise, and: 
we think that cases in which the heirs to large posses- 
sions or ancient names are exposed at an early age to 
influences calculated to alienate them from their paternal 
faith ought to be watched with extreme jealousy;: but, 
upon the whole, and with reference to cases not pre- 
senting any such temptation to undue influence or un- 
fair practice (and these must always be the great ma- 
jority), we think that the surviving mother is likely to 
prove a better religious guide than the Court of Chan- 
cery. 

In the case which has given rise to these remarks, 
the father, who was by faith and education a Roman 
Catholic, had emigrated to Australia, and there married: 
a Protestant wife. He appeared, to use the words of the 
Lord Chancellor, “ being in a remote port of Australia, and 
not within reach of religious discipline, to have forgotten 
the faith of his fathers, and permitted the children to be 
brought up by their mother, and taught Protestant 
habits.” A year before his death, however, he came to 
Ireland, and when he came back his religious feelings 
became strong again, but, in the meantime, three of the 
children had reached such ages as to have imbibed strong 
religious principles, and these distinctly Protestant. The 
Protestantism of these children, therefore, the Lord 
Chancellor refused to disturb. “It would,” said his 
Lordship, “under the circumstances, be improper in 
every way, and would endanger the religious conviction 
of those children, who were of age and capacity to have 
religious convictions, if they were now to be educated ina 
manner different from that in which they had hitherto 
been educated ; to do so would, perhaps, be to leave them 
without any fixed religious opinions whatever.’ The 
two younger children, were, however, in a different 
position ; they were, at the death of their father, of 
the age of one and three years respectively, and are 
even now respectively but seven and nine, and it 
appeared to his Lordship that they had not as 
yet formed any distinctive religious opinions, and he 
therefore directed that they should be educated in the 
religion of their father. “It had been said,’ he ob- 
served, “that it would be a hardship to separate those 
children ; but all he eould say upon that was—the 
Court had no discretion. The law was imperative, 
and it was the duty of the judge of the court to en- 
force the law of the land. It was impossible that he 
could do anything but obey the law. The two younger 
children were delicate, and would require to be looked 
carefully after; and as to them, he would be governed 
very much by the opinions of the two eminent medical 
gentlemen who were attending them as to the course to 


be adopted.” 


AN ODD QUESTION of Criminal Law Practice recently 
came before an Illinois judge. A statute of that state 
provides that convicts in the state prisons may, by good 
conduct, entitle themselves as of absolute right to 
“ credits” of time, to be deducted from their respective 
terms of imprisonment. On May 6, 1669, a prisoner 
was convicted on three separate indictments, and 
sentenced to one years’ imprisonment upon each, the 
sentence prescribing that the first year’s imprisonment 
should begin on May 6, 1869, the second on May 6, 1870, 
and the third on May 6, 1871, The convict during 
his second year of imprisonment earned, under the 
statute above mentioned, a “credit ”’ of twenty-six days, 
and accordingly claimed to be let out of prison on the 
10th of April, 1871—twenty-vix days before the expira- 
tion of his second year of incarceration, The governor of 
the gaol, on the contrary, inclined to keep him in the 
prison, to be in readi to com his third year of 








punishment on May 6, 1871. The prisoner then sued 


out his habeas corpus, and a judge in chambers decided 
that, the terms of the statute being imperative as to the 
convicts’ right to the “credit” of time, he was entitled: 
to his discharge; thus he would obtain a little vacation 
in the midst of his penitentiary sojourn. The Chicago 
Legal News, in giving an account of the judge’s decision, 
does not mention whether or not the prisoner subsequently 
tendered himself in due time to undergo his third year. 
The judge recommended that in future, successive terms 
of imprisonment should be limited to commence each 
upon the expiration of the preceding one. 





WAIVER. OF OBJECTIONS TO: TITLE ON SALES. 


In contracts for estates in land the Court of Chancery 
has been in the habit of looking to the substance of the 
transaction, which is the intended alienation by one party, 
and the acquisition by the other, of property as to which, 


it extremely difficult, with perfectly bond fide intentions 
on both sides, to fix on and adhere to any definite time 
for the completion of the contract. It is only by keeping 
this in view that we can account for the anomalous treat- 
ment to which contracts in relation to land are subjected 
under the doctrine of specific performance, in which lapse 
of time, unless specially made of the essence of the agree- 


contract of this kind into effect. Speaking of these con- 
tracts, Lord Redesdale has observed that Courts of equity 
dispense with that which would make compliance with 
what the law requires, oppressive ; and in various cases 
of such contracts they are in the constant habit of reliev- 


Thus, in the case of an estate sold by auction, if there is 
} a condition to forfeit the deposit, if the purchase be not 
completed within a certain time ; yet the Court is in the 
constant habit of relieving against the lapse of time : and 
as in the case of mortgages, and in many instances, re- 
lief is so given against mere lapse of time, where lapse of 
time is not essential to the substance of the contract 
(Lennon v. Napper, 2 Scho. &.Lef. p. 684). 

Other reasons have been suggesied for this departure 
by Courts of equity from the prima facie import of the 
| terms of the agreement. Lord Eldon thought the different 
| effect of a contract for purchase at law and in equity an 
| important circumstance. As the property is not changed 
| by the contract at Jaw, but on the other hand, in equity, 
from the signing of the contract the land becomes the 
real property of the vendee; and as it may, therefore, 
become of great importance in discussions between the re- 
presentatives of the vendee, to take into consideration the 
conduct between the vendor and vendee, as evidencing 
their intention, his Lordship was of opinion that this 
element was involved in a due consideration of the sub- 
ject (7 Ves. 274), 

The rule, however, has become firmly established that, 
in equity, time is not generally of the essence of the con- 
tract (Roberts v. Berry, 3 D: G. M.& G. 284); but not- 
withstanding adverse expressions of high authority 
(Gregson v. Riddle, cited 7 Ves. 268), it is now clearly 
settled that it may be made so by express stipulation 
(Sugd. V. & P. 268, 14 ed.), and every day’s practice 
conforms to this principle, though the conduct of the 
parties may, in spite of the stipulation, induce the 
Court to act upon the assumption of a waiver of the 
term. » 

Though the contracts of the parties are modified by 
Courts of equity, under the circumstances above indi- 
cated, they will not, however, permit one party to the 
agreement to neglect his part of the stipulation and in- 
sist, ae against the other party, upon the strict fulfil- 
ment of the letter of the contract. Thus it was clearly 
the opinion of Lord Cottenham that a vendor who was 
under #n obligation to deliver his abstract’ by a certain 
day, could not, after he had neglected so to deliver it, 
insist upon the purchaser being bound to make his ob- 








jections within the time limited originally by the con- 


the nature of titles according to our institutions, makes- 


ment, is not considered to be a reason against carrying a. 


ing the man who has acted fairly, though negligently.. 
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tract for that purpose, reckoning from the time when 
the abstract was, in fact, delivered (Southby v. Butt, 2 
My. & Cr.207 ; and see DeVisme v. DeVisme,1 Mac. & 
Gord. 336). The strict contract having been once in- 
fringed by one party could not be appealed to by the 
same party, as furnishing a rule to bind the other in a 
particular which supposed the performance of a prece- 
dent condition on the other side. The party against 
whom the default was first made when sought to be 
bound by the dependent conditions might well say non 
hee in federa veni. In such cases of infringement of 
the terms originally stipulated for, equity seems to act 
upon the principle that, regarding the substance more 
than the modus or form, the contract shall not fall to the 
ground because of the breach of such terms of the 
stipulation as do not go to the essence of the contract, 
but such non-essential terms of the original contract 
shall not furnish a weapon of offence against either 
party, but the Court will mould the contract in these 
particulars, secundum wquum et bonum, so that the pre- 
sumed originally bond fide intention of the parties may 
be substantially reached. 

A recent case (Upperton v. Nicholson, 19 W. R. 734) 
on appeal before the Lords Justices, shows that equity 
will not strain its principles or procedure for the indul- 
gence of a party to the contract who is himself in default, 
so as to deprive the opposite party of the benefit of an 
objection which, but for such default, the terms of the 
original agreement would have estopped him from 
making. The contract in question was dated the 5th 
May, 1868, and the abstract was to have been delivered 
within twenty-one days, and the purchaser was, within 
twenty-eight days of such delivery, to send in writing all 
objections and requisitions as to the title. Time to be 
of the essence of the contract as to the making objections 
and requisitions, In default of such objections and 
subject only to such, the purchaser was to be deemed 
to have accepted the title. The vendor did not 
deliver an abstract till 28th July, 1868, and such 
abstract disclosed the fact that the property which had 
been purchased generally, as freehold, had, in fact, been 
enfranchised under the Copyhold Enfranchisement Acts 
which reserve to the lord the right to the mines and 
minerals. This circumstance was not made an object- 
tion on the part of the purchaser, but other requisitions 
were made on his behalf, and on the 18th September his 
solicitor sent the draft conveyance (subject to such 
requisitions being cleared up). Differences arose, having 
no reference to the copyhold enfranchisement, and the 
vendor filed his bill for specific performance which resulted 
in a general decree for specific performance, and the usual 
inquiry if a good title could be shown. In the inquiry 
in chambers the defendant, for the first time, took the 
objection to the title on account of the restricted 
ownership resulting from the land having formerly been 
copyhold and enfranchised under the statutes. The 
Master of the Rolls held that though this objection 
would have been fatal to the plaintiff’s claim if 
made in proper time, it was now too late, and 
that the defendant having omitted to set it up in 
due time was precluded from availing himeelf of it 
under the decree. The Lord Justices, however, held that 
the decree, being general, the whole question of the title 
Was open, and although they rejected the inference 
sought to be drawn from Vice-Chancellor Kindersley’s 
decision in Curling v. Austin, (10 W, R. 682, 2 Drew & 
S. 129) that on a general reference as to a good title an 
absolutely good title is meant, and not a good title 
“according to the contract;” yot assuming that every 
such direction imports, without expressing it, that the 
title proposed, is a good title “ according to the contract,” 
any objection which might have been made under the con- 
tract in its original terms by the defendant, grounded on 
the want of title to the entire fee, on account of the 
exception of mines and minerals, waa open to the de- 


fendant under the enquiry, Tho neglect of the plaintift , 


to fulfil his part of the stipulation as to the delivery of 





the abstract precluded him, according to the doctrine 
enunciated by Lord Cottenham (Southby v. Hutt, De 
Visme v. De Visme, udi. sup.) from insisting, as against 
the defendant, upon the estoppel, under the conditions, for 
not taking this objection within 28 days. The Lord 
Justice James, who delivered the judgment, said he 
found it impossible to fix on any point of time prior to 
the opening of the enquiry in chambers, from whence the 
carrency of the 28 days necessary to found the estoppel 
could be said to begin. There was no complete abstract, 
as to form, delivered till after the reference to chambers, 
the vendors who were mortgagees, never having till 
then disclosed their interest on the abstract, but as the 
facts were known to the purchaser, and no objection on 
this ground appears ever to have been made, which, more- 
over, would be only a difficulty of conveyance, the ratio 
decidendi of the case must be referred to the substantial 
objection of the exclusion of the mines and minerals. 
The conduct of a party to the contract may no doubt 

be such as to induce a Court of equity to infer a waiver 

of any particular conditions, and if this case be made at 

the hearing, and a special decree be obtained confining 

the enquiry to certain points only, it will not be open 

to object beyond these limits. Such a form of decree is 

to be found in Seton p. 593. This of course will require 
a special case to be made. But the decision in Upperton 

v. Nicholsox, (ubi. sup.) shows that, under a general 
decree and reference, if a vendor fail to deliver his 
abstract within the period appointed, or (we presume) if 
the abstract delivered be very imperfect, any condition 
binding the purchaser to make his objections within a 
specified time, will fail of effect (Dart. V.& P. last 
edition, p. 114. : 





DEBENTURES TO BEARER. 
No. I. 


Recent decisions of the Court of Chancery have recog- 
nised a nondescript form of commercial paper, which is 
now commonly known under the above name. The 
bearing of the decisions here referred to, however, upon 
what were formerly supposed to be the principles of 
law and equity relating to commercial transactions is 
not very generally understood. To point out this, is the 
object of the present paper. 

The following maxims:—“ Assignatus utitur jure 
auctoris,” “ Nemo plus juris alicui transferre potest quam 
ipse habet,””’ “The assignee of a chose in actien takes 
subject to the equities of the assignor”—are three forms 
of a legal proposition which in modern practice is sub- 
ject to numerous exceptions. To mark the exceptional 
cases the word “ negotiable” has been very commonly 
employed; and is properly used to indicate that the in- 
strument so termed has been allowed, owing to the 
exigencies of business, or the general custom of trade, 
to possess the privilege of enabling the obligee to trans- 
mit the right thereby constituted free from the egwiti: : 
(as they are termed) attaching to the original obligatio 
Thus the holder of a bill of exchange which has n 
arrived at maturity, or of a promissory note payable t. 
bearer or to order on demand, transmits the right con- 
stituted by the instrument to a bend fide purchaser for 
valuable consideration, free from all equities or counter 
claims by the original debtor, unless reserved by special 
indorsement. Likewise the legal holder of a bill of 
lading transmits the right toa purchaser for value, free 
from the right of the original owner of the goods to stop 
in éransitu; and to that extent (and no more) a Dill of 
lading is, properly speaking, a negociable instrament, 
The older authorities which laid down these now 
familiar doctrines based them on the principle that the 








privileges in question were by the custom and general 
understanding of merchants allowed to these respective 
documents; and the Courts have commonly intimated an 
opinion, that to any other dooument which, by verdict of 
a jury proceeding on evidence of a general custom or 
understanding of trade, shall be found to possess a 
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privilege of the like nature, the law will award such 
privilege accordingly. 

We have used the word “negociable” as above de- 
fined in a somewhat wider sense than that in which it 
has been usually employed in English courts of law. 
As there used, the term generally implies that the in- 
strument, besides conferring a right free from the equities 
between the original parties, confers on the assignee the 
right to sue in hisown name. But this is a mere inci- 
dent of the technical rules of procedure in this country, 
and has no necessary connection with the privilege of 
transmitting a right free from equitable defences or 
counter claims. Nor until very recent decisions should 
we have thought that there was any reason why a 
Court of equity should have conferred a substantial 
privilege of the above nature upon instruments to which 
a Court of law would have denied such privilege. 

Recent decisions of the Court of Chancery, however, 
have introduced a doctrine which for the purposes 
of this paper we shall distinguish by the term “ equitable 
negociability,” and for the definition of which we shall 
cite some recent cases of the equity courts the principles 
of which are somewhat novel. 

We introduce the subject by citing the case of the Agra 
and Masterman’s Bank (decided by the Lords Justices, 
February, 1867, L. R. 2 Ch. 391). A bank gave to a 
mercantile firm a letter addressed to them in these terms: 
“You are hereby authorised to draw upon this bank to 
the extent of £15,000, and such drafts I undertake duly 
to honour on presentation. This credit will remain in 
force for twelve months from its date, and parties 
negociating bills under it are requested to indorse particu- 
lars on the back hereof.” The firm having shown this 
letter to a third party (say X.) drew bills on the bank in 
pursuance of the letter, and indorsed them to X. for valu- 
able consideration, and X.,in pursuance of the request 
contained in the letter, indorsed particulars thereon. The 
bank having commenced winding up before the bills were 
presented for acceptance, X., as holder of the bills, 
carried in a claim for their amount under the winding 
up. This was opposed on the ground that the firm were 
indebted to the bank to an amount exceeding the credit 
of £15,000. 

X. was held entitled to recover the whole amount from 
the bank, and on this simple ground, that having armed 
the firm with a letter of credit intended to be shown to 
other parties (such as X.), the moment X. acted on it 
by advancing money to the firm the bank, at whose re- 
quest, in truth, X. had so advanced the money, became 
contracting parties in privity with him, and liable to 
him upon their contract both at law and in equity. 
Lord Justice Sir G. J. Turner decided the case on the 
above simple ground. Lord Cairns, however (then Sir 
H. M. Cairns, L.J.), after clearly showing that there 
was privity of contract between the bank and X., pro- 
ceeded further to argue that even on the assumption that 
the contract was at law a contract with the firm and no 
other, yet the contract was in equity assignable, and 
that the firm must be taken to have assigned to X., and 
to have been by the writers of the letter (the bank) in- 
tended to assign to them, the engagement in the letter 
providing for the acceptance of the bills. “Generally 
speaking,” he continues, “a chose in action assignable 
only in equity must be assigned subject to the equities 
existing between the original parties to the contract ; 
but this is a rule which must yield when it appears from 
the nature or terms of the contract that it must have 
been intended to be assignable free from and unaffected 
by such equities.” This dictum, which was not necessary 
for the disposal of the case in point, but which coming 
from so strong a judge could not easily be disregarded, 
has undoubtedly given colour to the new doctrines about 
debentures to be immediately stated. 

We shall now cite the case of Re Blakely Ordnance 
Company, Ez parte New Zealand Banking Corporation 
(L. B. 3 Ch. 154, 16 W. RB. 683), the first which by ex- 
press decision seems to have established the doctrine 





here termed “equitable negociability.” On the 9th 
of June, 1865, an agreement in writing was en- 
tered into between Blakely and Dent on the one part, 
and B. Hardwick on the other, reciting the intention of 
forming a limited company for carrying on the business 
of manufacturing ordnance formerly carried on by the 
former. Blakely and Dent thereby agreed to sell to the 
company to be established the goodwill and effects of 
their business for £375,000, whereof £150,000 was to be 

paid by the issue and delivery to Blakely and Dent, imme-. 
diately on the establishment of the company, of deben- 
tures to that amount, payable to bearer, the capital of 

which should be repayable at the end of three years from 
the date thereof, and bearing interest in the meantime 
at £6 per cent. The company was registered under the 
name of the Blakely Ordnance Company (Limited) under 
a memorandum and articles dated 10th of June, 1865. 
The articles briefly recited the agreement, and declared 
the same to be binding on the company, and that it 
should be carried into effect. Debentures were issued 
according to the agreement, and in the winding up of 
the Blakely Ordnance Company, the question arose 
whether the debentures in the hands of certain holders 
for value were free from the equities which the company 
had, or for the purposes of the argument were assumed 
to have, against Blakely and Dent. 

In deciding this question, which was heard on motion 
by Lord Justice Rolt sitting alone, that authority echoed 
the dictum of Lord Justice Cairns above mentioned. He 
says, “ Though I do not doubt that the debtor in an obli- 
gation may, for the reasons to be presently assigned, if 
his powers of contracting are unlimited, contract himself 
out of the right of resorting, as against the assignee of 
the creditor, to his equities against the creditor himself, 
yet Iam not satisfied that the mere power of issuing 
debentures would authorise the directors of a company to 
bind the company at large by any such contract.” He 
then goes on to discuss the agreement and the issue of 
the debentures. He continued, “They are payable to. 
bearer, and the object and intention of the parties in 
making them so payable was, no doubt, to give to any 
person taking them the right of resorting for payment 
directly to the obligors, without regard to any equities 
that might exist between them and the original obligees.” 
After thus intimating his opinion that there was no legal 
privity except between the company and Messrs, Blakely 
and Dent, and that gud bond or debenture to bearer the 
instrument was wholly void at law, yet even on this 
assumption he held that the right to this money was 
assignable in equity; “and though,” he said, “in the 
absence of anything more than a mere assignment, the 
assignee would take subject to the equities existing 
between the original parties, I am of opinion that there 
is nothing inequitable in allowing the debtor in an obli- 
gation to contract with his creditor that he will not 
avail himself of any such equities, that he will pay the 
amount due on the obligation to the assignee of the cre- 
ditor (whether he be such assignee by instrument in 
writing or by mere delivery of the obligation) without 
regard to any such equities; and I have already said that, 
in my opinion, the Blakely Ordnance Company have s0 
contracted.” With deference to the great authority just 
cited we must confess our belief that this decision intro- 
duced a novel and very strange doctrine into the courts 
of equity ; and we cannot help observing that there is 
some confusion of thought, between the undoubted right 
of A., being sui juris and competent to contract, to release 
B. and his assigns from any equitable claims B. may have 
in respect of a certain matter, and the much more ques- 
tionable proposition that B. may in equity stipulate in 
favour of his wnnamed assigns for a privilege which he 
does not claim himself, and carry this stipulation into 
effect by an instrument “ to bearer’? which is not by auy 
general oustom of merchants deemed negotiable. We con- 
fess that nothing but the very high authority by which 
this decision was pronounced, and supported as it is by the 
dictum of the other very high authority above meutioned 
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in the Agra and Masterman’s Bank case, could induce us 
to believe that the doctrine in question is consistent with 
the established principles of mercantile law, by which 
Courts of Equity no less than Courts of Law are in the 
habit of being governed. 

Since the decision In Re Blakely Ordnance Company 
it appears to have been assumed by the Equity Courts that 
a company armed by its constitution with special powers 
for that purpose may issue these new-fangled instruments 
called debentures to bearer, so as in the hands of bond 
fide holders for value to be free from what are called the 
equities between the company and the parties to whom these 
instruments were in the first instance issued, and the only 
points which have been seriously debated in the later cases 
have related to the question whether or not the intention 
to confer such special power on the company is expressed 
with sufficient clearness in the constitution of the com- 
pany—that is to say, in the memorandum and articles of 
association. It seems necessarily to follow that any 
individual being of full capacity to contract may issue a 
similar document so as to have in equity the like privi- 
lege; since it cannot be supposed that a company, by 
virtue merely of its having been constituted under the 
Companies Act (which contains no special provision on 
the subject in question) can either legally or equitably 
do that which an individual of full capacity could not 
do. For it has never been suggested that the novel kind 
of security in question, when issued by a company, has 
any kind of sanction in the general usage of merchants; 
and indeed we conceive that those who are accustomed to 
deal in the best class of commercial paper know very 
little about the securities we are writing of. 

This logical consequence was, however, evaded in the 
case of Graham v. Johnson (L. R. 8 Eq, 36, 17 W. R. 
810), on the ground that the intention was not expressed 
on the face of the bond or debenture itself. The further 
development of the doctrine of ** equitable negociability,” 
or the privileges which, according to the Blakeley 
Ordnance case, may be conferred upon debentures payable 
to bearer, and the more recent cases bearing on the point 
will be considered in our next. 





RECENT DECISIONS. 


EQUITY. 
COVENANT TO SETTLE AFTER-ACQUIRED PROPERTY OVER 
A SPECIFIED AMOUNT.—SUMS SEVERALLY LESS, BUT 
IN THE AGGREGATE GREATER THAN THE SPECIFIED 
AMOUNT. 
Bower v. Smith, M. R., 19 W. R. 399. 
Covenants to settle after-acquired property are capable 
of giving rise to many difficult questions, most of which 
were discussed in a couple of articles in our columns (14 
S.J. 4, 24). It is advisable in framing covenants of 
this kind to insert some limit of amount, below which the 
covenant is not to take effect ; the effect of omitting this 
limit might be awkward. In Fyfe v. Arbuthnot, (5 W. 
R. 798; 1D.G,. & J., 406) the blank after the £ had 
not been filled in, and Lord Cranworth held the conse- 
quence to be that every capital sum, not to be enjoyed as 
income, would be bound by the covenant to settle. One 
of the questions which arise under these covenants is, in 
the case of more than one sum falling in at the same time, 
where the aggregate exceeds the settlement limit, though 
the sums individually are below it; so that the doubt is 
raised—whether or no the sums are fur the purposes of the 
covenant, to be reckoned in the aggregate, so as to attach to 
them the obligation of settlement. In Re Hoopers’ Trusts, 
18 W. R. 710) the covenant was as to property to which 
wife or husband in her right should “ at anytime during 
the coverture” become entitled: the limit was £500: the 
wife’s mother dying during the coverture, the wifethereupon 
became entitled to receive, besides a legacy over £500 be- 
queathed by her mother, a sum of £200 stook of which the 
mother had been life-tenant undera settlement made before 
the manage. Vice-Chancellor Stuart held that the words 


“ at any time ” clearly meant, “ at any one time, and from 
any one source ;” and therefore as the £500 and the £200 
stock did not proceed from the same source, they were 
not to be aggregated ; and consequently the £200 stock 
escaped settlement. In Ke Middleton’s Will (16 W. R. 
1107) the description was “all property..... which 
should at the time when the same should respectively 
devolve upon or vest, &c., exceed the amount or value of 
£500.” The wife took a legacy of £200 under a will, 
and under the same will a share of residue of more than 
£500. Vice-Chancellor Giffard held that the £200 legacy 
was not to be settled ; he considered that the legacy and 
the share of residue, though vested at the same time 
and under the same instrument, were held by different 
titles. 

In the present case, the wording of the covenant 
was practically for this purpose the same as in the 
last case, the limits being £500; and here the parties 
expressly endeavoured, and upon Lord Romilly's decision 
successfully, to evade the covenant. The wife’s father 
by his will, after reciting that he wished to give to his 
daughter without the obligation of settlement attaching, 
gave her an absolute power of appointment over a sum 
of more than £5,500. The wife then, by eleven separate 
deeds, appointed in her own favour eleven separate sums 
of £499 19s. 11d. a-piece. The Master of the Rolls, 
going a little further than Vice-Chancellor Stuart in 
Re Hooper’s Trusts (ubi sup.) held that the words “ at 
one and the same time and from one and the same 
source”? must be supplied; and the several sums, he said, 
could not be considered as accruing at the same time, 
though some of the deeds were executed on the same 
day. The case was not argued; the parties only desiring, 
in order to secure the trustees, to take the opinion of the 
Court on the validity of this piece of conveyancing. 

It is as well, however, to bear in mind that as tosums 
accrued before the marriage when, as is generally the 
case, the covenant embraces such, there is much more 
reason in favour of the aggregation. Although there 
might be an inconvenience in aggregating small sums 
accruing after the marriage, it is perfectly reasonable 
to assume the intention to have been that, as to sums 
actually existing at the date of the marriage, their sum 
total at that date should be the test. In fact, in Re 
Mackenzie’s Settlement (15 W. R. 662, L. R. 2 Ch. 345), 
the Lords Justices inclined to hold that in such a case 
sums accrued at the same time, through the same in- 
strument, but under different titles, ought to be aggre- 
gated. 





ADVERSE PossEssION OF VacANT LAND, TAKEN BY 
Rarttway CoMPAaNY. 
Re Hollinsworth, V.C.S. 19 W.R. 581. 

During nineteen years the petitioner had been in pos- 
session of a vacant plot of ground, and he was in the wav 
to acquire a title by adverse possession when his possessiou 
was interrupted by a railway company, who took theplot of 
ground under their compulsory powers, and paid the pur- 
chase money intoCourt. After the purchase money hadlain 
a yearin Court, unclaimed by anybody else, Hollinsworti: 
petitioned that it might be paid out to him as entitled 
thereto by adverse possession. Upon principle we should 
shonld have thought that he was entitled to it, for 
that if the railway company had not taken the land, his 
title would by that time have become complete by ad- 
verse possession, and the Lands Clauses Act throughout 
regards as entitled to the purchase money the person 
who would have been entitled to the land. But 
the Vice-Chancellor held that the taking by the company 
operated as a disvontinuance of his inchoate title, and 
that as he had no title at all to the land at the time 
when it was taken, he had no title to the purchase 
money, though the time limited by statute 3&4 Will 
4. 0, 27, s, 2, had run in the meantime. His Honour also 
held that upon the true construction of section 79 of the 








Lands Clauses Act, the petitioner was not in the possession 
of the lands as the owner thereof, or in receipt of the 
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rent of such lands as being entitled thereto at the 
time of such lands being purchased or taken. The 
petitioner, according to His Honour, had nothing but a 
bare possession at the time of the land being taken, 
and therefore he was not in possession as owner. But 
surely the person who is in receipt of the rents and 
profits of land without paying rent for it to any other 
person is in possession “as owner ” or ‘‘as being en- 
titled thereto” ? The possession meant by the Act seems 
to us to bea possession de facto. The person in posses- 
sion as owner is to be treated according to the statute, 
as being the person entitled to land until the contrary 
be shewn. But who is to shew the contrary? The 
real owner, if he comes forward. But if he does not 
come forward, is the Court to interfere and refuse to 
pay the purchase money to the person who would, by 
adverse possession, have become entitled to the land, 
if it had not been taken? The decision seems to us 
questionable, 


COMMON LAW. 
PAYMENT OF DEBT BY STRANGER. 
Walter v. James, Ex., 19 W. R. 472. 

The general aspect of the question—can a stranger 
pay another man debt? has recently been exhibited in 
this journal (at p. 469), and the view taken by our own 
law contrasted with that of foreign systems. Here we 
only deal with the case cited in its practical bearings. 
The decision is not a clear one; being complicated by 


- the question of mistake, and obscured by some doubt as 


to the facts relating to the payment. What is clear 
however, is, that a person whose authority had been to 
his knowledge revoked by the defendant (the debtor) 
paid the debt, but afterwards, and before any adoption 
of his act by the debtor obtained repayment from the 
creditor, who now brought the action against the debtor, 
treating the debt as still due. The Court was to be at 
liberty to draw inferences of fact, and the Chief Baron 
drew the inference that, although the stranger who in 
this case paid the debt knew that he had not the defen- 
dants authority to make the payment, yet he assumed, 
and the plaintiff (the creditor), supposed him to have 
such authority. 

He grounded his decision that the plaintiff could re- 
cover in part, at least, upon this mistake of the creditor, 
holding that the plaintiff on discovering this error was 
entitled to return the money and apply to the debtor for 
payment, and holding further, that on repudiation by 
the debtor of the stranger’s act (which was never, in 
fact, made), the stranger would have been entitled to 
recover back the money from the creditor. The first part 
of this holding amounts to saying, that the creditor—who 
had received the money and thereby accepted performance 
of the obligation under a mistaken belief that the money 
came from his debtor—was not bound by his acceptance, 
or more properly that he had not made any acceptance 
atall. The second part of the holding appears to give 
the go-by to the question of mistake, and to lay down 
that if the debtor repudiates the payment, the stranger 
can at once recover back the money from the creditor, 
notwithstanding that the creditor received it in perfect 
good faith, that he makes no attempt to sue the debtor, 
and that the stranger was himself under no mistake of 
fact at all, but only entertained a mistaken anticipation. 
Neither holding is necessary if the case is put on the 
simple ground stated by Baron Martin, that if a stranger 
pay the debt as agent for the debtor, and intending to 
be repaid, but without any actual authority, nothing is 
effected by the operation, but it is competent to the credi- 
tor and the stranger to undo the inchoate transaction by a 
return of the money at any time before ratification by the 
dchtor. This last proposition is entirely in accordance 
with the principle of contract and agency law, and with 
common sense, To hold the contrary would be to say 
that the debtor, without any consideration moving from 
him either to the stranger or to his creditor, without any 





contract, agreement or power made or given by him to. 
or with either of them, and without his position being in 
any way altered, obtains by the mere act of payment a 
vested right to adopt it, which cannot be defeated by the 
subsequent acts of the stranger and the creditor who 
were the only parties to the transaction. The only other 
way of arguing the case is to say, that by a kind of 
magical operation, the money crossing the creditor’s palm 
works a discharge, or that it was so held in Roman law. 

Now, if the Roman law averted a hardship which 
English law and the logic of contracts inflict, there 
would be some reason to adopt it. But this cannot be 
shown; the debtor, who either is ignorant or repudiates, 
is not hurt; the stranger who knowingly pays without 
authority is not hurt; for if the debtor repudiates and’ 
the creditor will not return the money, either the stranger 
can sue the creditor for it (as the Chief Baron thinks) or, 
if not, he can sue the debtor in the creditor’s name, and 
the debtor cannot set up as against him a payment which 
he has repudiated, or, if he does, he will ratify the act 
and thereby make himself liable directly to the stranger. 
The creditor is not hurt, if (as seems the more logical 
conclusion) he is entitled to keep the money which he 
has received in good faith from the stranger, who paid 
it under no mistake, and performs the consideration for 
which the stranger paid it by not suing the debtor. On 
the other hand there certainly would be a hardship, in fact, 
if the opposite rule were adopted; for then the stranger, 
who paid in the expectation of repayment, would have no 
means at all of recouping himself, since the payment be- 
ing voluntary he could not sue the debtor for whose 
benefit it was done, but who might now repudiate the 
agency while he kept the benefit; nor could he avail 
himself of the creditor’s name, since the debt being dis- 
charged no cause of action would remain. 

The question has been treated, and it was treated by 
the Court, as one of agency. If, however, the payment 
were by way of gift what consequence would follow ? 
Even here it would be hard to show that without adop- 
tion by the debtor, the payment would discharge him. 
No man can be compelled to accept a gift; and although 


| the presumption of acceptance of a benefit is readily 


made, it can scarcely be made if the person benefited 
does not know of its existence. As long then as the 
debtor is ignorant of the payment, the gift is necessarily 
incomplete, for it cannot be said that the oreditor is his 
agent to accept it. So long, therefore, it seems the 
parties to the transaction can undo it, though the donor 
cannot reclaim the money. When known to the debtor, 
he may well be held to have accepted unless he be shown 
to have repudiated it. If he repudiates it, the parties 
are in the same position as in the case first supposed; the 
creditor may sue, but, if he sues, the consideration on 
which, as between them, the stranger paid it has failed, 
and the stranger may recover back the money. This at 
least, seems in accordance with the principles of law, and 
produces no hardship on any one. It may be added that 
the case contemplated by the Roman law in the passages 
relied on is that of gift and not of assumed agency, and 
they have, therefore, no application to the case upon the 
view of the facts taken by the Court. 








Bayxrvurrcy oy tHe LATE County Courr Jupar or 
Newcastix.—Tne first meeting of creditors of the estate of 
William Blanshard, Esq., late County Court Judgo of the 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, district, was held at York on the 5th 
of June, when it was agreed to accept a composition of 10s. 
in the pound, to be paid out of the retiring allowance to be 
received by the bankrupt, there being nominally under the 
Bankruptcy Act no assets. 

A bazear in aid of the funds of the National Orthopoodic 
coe pg Great Portland-street and Bolsover-street, W., 
most of the committee of which ard lawyers, will 


be held at the Hanover-square Rooms on the 13th and 14th 
oximo, under the patronage of the Princess Louise, the 

a of Cambridge, the Princess and Prince Teck, &c. 
c, 
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REVIEWS. 


A Compendium of the Law of Landlord and Tenant. By 
Wuuam Mircuetn§ Fawcert, 
London: Butterworths. 1871. Price 14s. 

A Manual of the Law of Landlord and Tenant, By Horace 
Suirn and Tuomas Spooner Sopen, Barristers-at-Law. 
Edited by Lewis W. Cave, Barrister-at-Law, editor of 
“‘Burn’s Justice,’ &. London: Davis & Son. 1871. 
Price’ 14s. 

The appearance of these two works on the same subject, 
-so nearly simultaneously, has considerably added to the 
difficulty of the task of reviewing them. The aims of the 
respective authors seem identical, and the modes in which 
‘they have carried them out are very similar. The size and 
“price of the books arethe same ; they each meet an admitted 
want—viz, of a work on the subject more complete for 
practical purposes than Smith, and less elaborate and ex- 
pensive (we might, perhaps, add, less confused in its arrange- 
ment) than Woodfall. On the whole the work in each is 
well executed. Under these circumstances, probably, if 
either work had been issued before the other had been 
“written, it would have made a reputation, which would not 
have been challenged by so direct a competitor as it has now 
met with. As it is, however, Mr. Fawcett’s work was only 
issued a fortnight or so before the other, which had then 
been for some time advertised ; thus neither had a sub- 
stantial advantage over the other, and they start fairly in 
‘the competition which has become inevitable between them. 
We should be glad to recommend each of them to our 
readers, and we do now recommend both to all who wish 
to have a very complete library. We are bound, however, 
in candour to say that they are so very similar that very 
few persons are likely to care to possess both. Under these 
circumstances, notwithstanding the proverbial odium of 
comparisons, we are compelled to review the two together, 
and by so doing we hope that—although we ourselves have 
been unable to come to the conclusion that either is 
entitled to any decided preference over the other—yet we 
may be able to assist our readers in deciding which of the 
‘two is most likely to meet their own particular wants. 

For shortness we shall speak of the second work in date 
of publication as Mr. Cave’s, as it appears from the preface 
that the scheme and design of the work are his, although 
from pressure of other business he was unable to carry it 
out entirely himself. 

The principal thing that strikes us with regard to Mr. 
Faweett’s book is the extreme terseness and verbal accuracy 
of the language employed. It would seem that the author 
must have revised it probably more than once, striking out all 
useless words, and wherever possible making one do the work 
oftwo. In this respect ho sets a most laudable example to 
text-book writers ; at the same time, brevity may become 
obscurity. We have not found any passages in Mr. Faw- 
cett’s book which could be misunderstood by anyone who 
had any reasonable knowledge of the subject, or which can 
fairly be said to be obscure ; but thers are passages which, we 
think, to anyone who knew little of the matter on which he 
was seeking for information, and read them at all hastily, 
might convey an impression contrary to, or at least different 
from, what Mr. Fawcett means to state as the law. The 
full meaning of the words used by him must always be 
weighed, and the whole carefully attributed to them, or the 
reader may lose something which is meant te be conveyed, 
and will be apt afterwards on ascertaining his mistake to 
acouse Mr. Faweett of doing what in a witness would be 
called ‘Swearing by the card. Another respect in which 
something seems to have been lost by the desire for brevity 
is that what the author calls matters of merely historical 
interest have beon systematically omitted. Hore again wo 
approve the author's intention and object, but fancy that he 
Has in some cases treated matters as being merely of historical 
interest which Lesage extremely valuable as elucidating 
‘the present law. Repealed statutes and feudal doctrines 
rendered obsolete by statute or otherwise cannot even now 
be entirely disregarded without a risk of causing, if not a 
re ro of the presont law, at all events such a 
misunderstanding of its reasons and foundation as to make 
one very likely to misapply it. To take an illustration; Mr. 

awcett no where we believe states the common law doctrine 
that a distress isa mere pledge, and that it could not be 
sold or disposed of, It is true that in stating the manner in 

ch it may now be sold, he discloses that the power to do 


Barrister-at-Law. ' 





; this is conferred by statute, and probably a reader 


draw the right inference from this fact. It is, however, not 
impossible that he might infer that the statute merely 
imposed restrictions on the powers which the landlord pre- 
viously had of disposing of the distress, by requiring 
appraisement, &. This question of the landlord’s position 
independently of the statute is certainly not a matter of 
mere historical interest, inasmuch as the decision of cases in 
which the statute has not been complied with is governed 
by it. We give this as an instance of an omission by Mr. 
Fawcett to state distinctly an elementary proposition, 
and probably other similar omissions might be fonnd. 
We believe, however, that if there are any other cases 


) they are all of a similar kind, that is to say, they could 


mislead no one who had any knowledge at all upon the 
subject. Inasmuch, however, as the greatest complaint we 
have to make against the book is that brevity has been 
rather too much studied, our readers will gather that the 
amount of information compressed into the book is very 
large. The plan of the book is extremely good, and the 
arrangement adopted has enabled the author to put together 
in one place the whole of the law on any particular branch 
of ‘the subject, and ‘to avoid repetitions. Thus, not only 


‘is it easy to find what the author has to say cn any por- 


ticular point, but when we have found a reference to it in 
one place we may be satisfied that we have found all the 
book contains upon the point. In this respect, though 
probably from its smaller size it must contain less informa- 
tion than Woodfall, it will be found far more convenient for 
ordinary use than that treatise, in which repetitions are so 
frequent that a hasty searcher usually fails to find anything 
like all that is contained in it upon his point. The excel- 
lence of the work in this respect will make it most conve- 
nient for noting new cases, as the right place for inserting 
them will be found without difficulty. Moreover, every 
possible assistance by marginal notes, index, headings of 
chapters, &c., is given for finding the contents of the book. 
Mr. Cave’s book is also well arranged and well indexed ; 
and it is probably owing to the fact of the joint authorship 


rather than to any defect in the plan that we find far more 


repetitions than in Mr. Fawcett’s work, and more cases in 
which the whole law on any one point has to be looked for, 
not in one place, but in several. In this respect, therefore, 
Mr. Fawcett’s book has an advantage ; but there are others 
in which Mr. Cave’s takes the lead. Thus, certainly more 
explanation is given of the reasons of the law, thereby mate- 
rially assisting the reader in its applicatien to cases not ex- 
pressly referred to, and the medium between giving too much 
and too little history seems happily hit off. Again, we 
think the references to the recent cases of the last few months 
are rather more complete, as we have noticed one 
or two given by Mr. Cave but not given by Mr. Fawcett. 
It so happens, however, that there are no cases on the sub- 
ject during this period of any considerable importance, 
Again, Mr. Cave gives reference to some 2,000 as against 
1,600 or so, referred to by Mr. Faweett. As against this, 
however, it is only fair to say that Mr. Fawcett probably 
gives the effect of more decisions, as he seldom gives in his 
notes long strings of cases, but gives only those which really 
support the proposition in his text, occasionally saying ‘‘ see 
also’’ other cases, and then giving reference to cases merely 
illustrating the doctrine stated. In Mr. Cave's book, how- 
ever, we find many instances of notes containing ten to 
twenty cases, referred to as authorities for some complex 
proposition in the text, without anything to point out 
which cases prove one part of the proposition and which 
another, while sometimes the whole of the cases will be 
merely illustrative of the text, and not direct authorities on 
the point at all. We are far from saying that such references 
are of no use, but it is certainly more convenient to distin- 
guish diroct authorities and cases useful as illustrations. 

Mr. Fawcett, who is described in the Zaw Dist as a con- 
veyancer, appears to have turned his attention to what may 
be called the conveyancing branch of the subject rather 
moro than Mr. Cave and his colleagues have done. He 
gives a few simple forms, both at the end of his book, and 
in the notes passim, and he also gives in an extremely 
useful and convenient way the decisions which have been 
given oe particular clauses in leases and agreements (see 

195, 226, 233, 236). Thus there is some ground for 


saying that Mr, Fawoott’s book would be more useful to 


icitors and othors who have to pre leases or advise 
upon their effect ; while Mr, Cave's book treats rather better, 
some points more likely to arise in the Common Law Courts 
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(notably the subject of distress), and therefore might 
probably be rather the better suited to the wants of practi- 
tioners in those Courts. On the whole however, as we have 
said, we have been unable to give to either a decided pre- 
ference over the other. Almost everything contained in the 
one is also contained in the other, and both are as fairly 
compicte as their size and space admits of. If Mr. 
Fawcett is ever found to mislead it will be by his too great 
conciseness, or perhaps by his stating too positively the law 
on a point en which there is really some doubt. If Mr. 
Cave and his colleagues are found to mislead it will most 
likely be by the way in which they refer somewhat at 
random to long strings cf cass, as authorities for the pro- 
positions in their text, or by in-iucing the reader of some 
e to suppose that nothinz more has been decided than 
as there stated upon the subject on which he seeks informa- 
tion, when in truth not only have there been other decisions 
at least as much in point, but other decisions which are 
quoted elsewhere in the same work. 
We may add that Mr. Fawcett’s references are usually 
ag to two sets of reports, while Mr. Cave’s are to one 
only. 





Lectures on Hindu Law. By Hersert Cowe 1, barrister-at- 
law, and Tagore Law Professor. Thacker & Co. 

An Introduction to the Duties of Magistrates and Justices of 
the Peace by Sir P. Benson MaxweEtt, edited by J. B. 
Detves Brovcuton, Administrator-General of Bengal. 
Thacker & Co. 

The raison d'etre of the first of the above works is explained 
in the preface. Bahoo Prosonocoomar Tagore, an eminent 
Hindu lawyer, of Calcutta, who died a short time since, by his 
will made provisions for the appointment of a law professor, 
to be elected by the Senate of the University of Calcutta, and 
to be called the ‘‘ Tagore Law Professor” who ‘‘shall read 
or deliver yearly, at some place within the town of Calcutta, 
one complete course of law lectures, without charge to the 
students and other persons who may attend such lectures.” 
The will directed the lectures to be printed and not 
less than 500 copies to be distributed gratuitously. Mr. 
Cowell was elected the first professor, and the Senate to 
whom the duty of regulating “the kind of law” to be 
taught was confided by the testator, selected for the first 
year the Hindu Law. When the course had been delivered it 
was published, and hence the work under notice. The 
method of treatment which Mr. Cowell prescribed for him- 
self is to “ endeavour in the first place, to point out to whom 
the Hindu law applies, and wa what circumstances a 
man ceases to be amenable toit; then to look at the general 
characteristics of the community which is governed by it ; 
and, lastly, to trace the steps by which that law, as it is ad- 
ministered at the present day, has been developed from the 
primeval code.” The lectures contained in the work under 
notice, deal chiefly with two important questions—the Hindu 
family and adoption. 

The second course will, it is announced, be devoted to the 
Hindu law of inheritance and succession. The work under 
notice is a model of what a treatise on Hindu law should be, 
for it is readable in style, exhaustive in treatment, and, so 
far as we have tested, correct in its legal propositions. We 
can cordially recommend it, especially to those com- 
mencing the study of the subject. It is impossible in the 
limited space at our disposal to attempt even to sketch out 
the mode of treatment of any one subject. The Hindu 
family system, to which much attention has been drawn by 
Mr. Maine’s recent writings, is treated of in six chapters, the 
last of which is devoted to the Hindu widow. Here is 
pointed ont the cl e effected in the position of a Hindu 
~vidow. by the altered form in which the Hindu law is ad- 

vinistered by the Anglo-Indian Court. Not only is the 

» cond marriage of a Hinda widow expressly legalized by 

n act of the jan Legislative Council, but it has been 
tie tendency of the Anglo-Indian Courts to protect the in- 
dividual freedom of Hindu widows instead of enforcing that 
de ¢ upon their relatives which was of the essence of 
the old Hindu law. 

Sir. P. B. Maxwell’s book, which has been ably edited 
by Mr. Broughton, is one which must be found 
mot useful by every magistrate in India, and should, 
therefore, form 4 component part of his law library. To 
English readers it is only interesting as enabling them to 
ascertain what are the differences between the powers and 
duties of Indian magi and those of English magistrates, 
and also to « certain extent the difference between the 





Indian Criminal Law and the English Criminal Law. Not 
the least interesting portion of the book from this last point 
of view at the present time is, that treating of the footing on 
which extradition stands in India. Extradition is governed in 
India by Act VII. of 1854, which, among other things, 
gives to all foreign governments the right of demanding 
the extradition of a criminal charged with a ‘‘heinous 
offence.” A catalogue of “heinous offences” is given in 
the 21st section of the Act, and then the 22nd section says 
that the term “heinous offence” shall include in addition 
to the crimes enumerated in section 21 ‘‘any offence com- 
prised in the extradition treaty between the Crown or 
Indian Government, and the foreign Power making the 
requisition, and any other offences, which, in the judgment 
of the Local Government which receives the requisition, is 
serious or aggravated, and for which the accused could not 
be tried in India under Act i of 1849, s. 22.” 





La Revue Legale, Recueil de J oy oe et d’Arrets. Vol. 
2. Fevrier, 1871. No. 9. diteurs proprietaires, M. 
Mathieu, Shérif; A. Germain, Avocat. Atelier Typo» 
graphique de la Revue Legale. Sorel. ' 
We have received the February number of this Canadian 

law magazine, It contains about one hundred small octavo 
pages, and comprises an instalment of a commentary on the 
code civil of Lower Canada, by Judge Loranger; an instal- 
ment of a tract on the duties of sheriffs, by M. Mathieu, 
who is sheriff of Richelieu ; and some decisions of the local 
courts, the principal of which, a tithe case, we have found 
interesting. 





A Concise View of the Law, connected with Letters Patent 
for Inventions, By James Jounson, of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, and J. HENRY JOHNSON, Assoc. 
Inst. C.E., Solicitor and Patent Agent, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, and Glasgow, Authors of ‘The Patentee’s Manual.” 
London: Longmans & Co. 

This is a ‘‘concise view” intended not for lawyers but 
for the public. No citations are made from legal autho- 
rities, but explanations and illustrations are given, derived 
from those sources. This was the plan adopted by Lord 
St. Leonards in his “ Handy-book on the Law of Property,” 
and it is undoubtedly the best. The little book before us is 
well done, and the price is only a shilling. 








COURTS. 


COMMON LAW JUDGES’ CHAMBERS. 
(Before Wi1tEs, J.) 
June 2.—The Debtors Act. 


In the course of the transaction of the business on a judg- 
ment summons, the debtor was being examined as to his 
affairs by counsel for a large creditor, Mr. Justice 
Willes, after eee J listening to the examination for some 
time, said such a system could not be permitted, and never 
was intended by the Legislature. The judges were not to be 
turned into accountants. The Act could not have meant 
that a judge sitting at chambers was to enter into the ac- 
counts of 4 debtor to ascertain whether he was able to pay. 
Counsel said, unfortunately the investigation that formerly 
was made at an attorney’s office was now to be made before 
a judge, His Lordship said it was a bad Act, and in some 
respects mischievous to creditors, There should be a provi- 
sion introduced to enable a creditor to take a judgment debtor 
before one of the masters and examine into his affairs. He 
could not listen to such matters, for, if he did, all other 
business would be delayed ; indeed, it could not be heard. 
Counsel urged the case on his Lordship, and said if the rule 
was adh to, creditors would be without remedy. Mr. 
Justice Willes said a provision could be prepared to refer 
matters of account as to a debtor’s affairs to one of the 
masters. Ultimately an order was made in the case before 


the Court. 
(Before By.xs, J.) 
June 3.—The Stafford Election Petition, 

Application was made to Mr. Justice Byles to discharge 
the recognizance on the petition in this case. It was stated 
that some costs were to be paid, and that his lordship had 
jurisdiction to hear the matter, although at the present 
period not one of the election petition Fh His lord- 
ship declined to hear the application, Mr. Justice Keating 
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and Mr. Justice Lush could take the summens, and appli- 
eation must be made to one or both of them as election 


judges. ' 


CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT. 
(Before the RecorD=ER.) 
Forging the Accountant-General’s receipt. 
Serious charge against a solicitor’s clerk. 

Alfred Ward Galloway, solicitor’s clerk, pleaded guilty to 
forging an Accountant-General’s receipt for £175 and 
embezzling that amount. 

Poland and Beasley prosecuted on behalf of the Treasury. 

F. H. Lewis appeared for the prisoner. 

When the case was before the magistrate (Sir Thomas 
Boney) at Bow-street, it appeared that the prisoner was 
formerly a clerk in the employ of Messrs, W. & W. H. 
Rennolls, solicitors, in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, who were the 
London agents of Messrs.Gem & Docker, solicitors, of Birm- 
ingham, and these gentlemen were concerned in a suit of 
Sharp v. Sumner. By an order of the Court the estate 
under administration in the suit was sold, and Mr. Edward 
Gem, of Birmingham, became the purchaser of a small 
leasehold property for the sum of £175. A banker's draft 
for the amount of purchase money was sent by Messrs. Gem 
‘& Docker to Messrs, Rennolls, and paid by those gentleman 
to their banking account atthe London and Westminster Bank, 
after which the prisoner was entrusted with acheque drawn by 
Messrs. Rennolls for the same amount, and directed by them 
to pay it into Court to the credit of the Accountant-General, 
at the Bank of land. ‘The prisoner represented that he 
had done so, that he had filed the Accountant-General’s 
receipt for the amount at the Report Office, and bespoken an 
office copy, which would be ready in due course. He after- 
wards produced to Messrs. Rennolls, who forwarded to 
Messrs. Gem & Docker, a document which purported to be 
an office copy from the Accountant-General’s Office, of the 
official receipt for the £175. This document constituted the 
alleged forgery, and several witnesses were called before the 
magistrate to prove the facts above stated and the non- 
payment of the money into Court. It also appeared that 
the prisoner opened an account at the Birkbeck Deposit 
Bank, and paid in, the day after cashing Messrs. Rennolls’s 
cheque, £161 in Bank notes and gold, that he obtained two 
Post-office orders for £6 8s. 6d. and £2 7s. 6d., for which he 
tendered a £20 note, ard received the change, having first 
endorsed the note with his own name. It was also shown that 
the £175 cheque drawn by Messrs, Rennolls was paid in 
Bank of England notes, by the London and Westminster 
Bank, and the numbers retained, thereby at once identify- 
ing them as the same notes traced to the possession of the 
prisoner. The notes paid into the Birkbeck Bank were 
perforated wit the stamp of the bank, but no record of the 
numbers was kept by that establishment ; the indentifica- 
tion, however, was clear, though Sir T. Henry observed that 
the practice of keeping the numbers of notes was far better 

‘for the purpose of identity. 

The fraud was ingenious. The document in question was 
engrossed in a bold hand-writing upon the Chancery official 
paper bearing the impression of the stamp of the Court in 
the corner of each sheet, viz., ‘‘ Court of Chancery.” The 
way in which the prisoner had contrived to obtain this 

aper was easily seen when the fraud was discovered, 
though until then so perfect was the resemblance of the 
ingul document to an original office copy, that not only 

had Messrs. Rennolls and Messrs. Gem & Docker been de- 
ceived, but the officials of the Court itself did not until the 
fraud was pointed out detect it. It was engrossed on two 
half sheets of foolscap paper, which had evidently been torn 
from two original documents issued from the Court, such 
half sheets maring So doubts formed the back sheet of origi- 
nal office copies. These sheets were tied together with green 
silk; the one-and-fourpenny stamp, being the fee pay- 
able for such a document, was affixed and obliterated wit 
two or three fictitious initials, and the Seal of the Report 
Office imitated sufficiently well to deter any ordinary obser- 
ver from detecting it. is document has been in existence 
and in use for upwards of two years and a-half; and the 
fraud was only brought to light by reason of the suit in 
question having arrived at such a stage when it become ne- 
‘Cessary to procure a transcript of the Accountant General's 
account of all the fnnds paid into Court and standing to his 
credit in the cause, when for the first time it was discovered 
that the £175 was not there, and that the document in 








question was a fiction and a fo . The matter, was then 
taken up by the authorities, and a statement of the whole 
case submitted by the solicitor to the Suitor’s Fee Fund 
(Mr. J. J. Johnson) to the Lord Chancellor, who directed the 
present prosecution. 

The prisoner now pale, and was sentenced by 
the recorder to five years penal servitude. 





GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


AccouUNTANTS. 

Sir,—Your readers will find from the enclosed that how- 
ever much banter the profession may undergo on the score 
of “costs” it has little or no effect on our friends the 
accountants. Thirty per cent. of course may be a mere 
song, but if we are to incur ‘‘ responsibility” by demands 
for payment of what is due to our clients they had better 
collect their own debts. A Low or THe Law. 


[Copy-] 
‘¢ Established 1862. 
Mercantile Offices. 
Memorandum. 
A. B. C. & Co., Commercial Accountants. 
The Mercantile Offices. 
Debts in all parts of the United Kingdom recovered on 
commission—Businesses disposed of —Trade 
estates wound up. 
To A. B. C. & Co., 
Commercial Aceountants. 


The 
To. Mr. ——. 


Mr. ——. 


1871. 2 
May 3. To paid postages of 219 letters and fur- 
nishing printed forms and envelopes 
therefor ... eee Reh cas ae 
To commission on amount paid to us, as 
stated below... ‘a xs se 
To ditto, on following debts, arranged in 
consequence of our applications to be 
paid to yourself, as per notice sent us, 
by you—viz., T—— 37/7, R—— 11/6, 
H—- 15/, F—— 10/9, E—— 22/9, 
C—— 3/2, H—— 5/3,8S——- 12/6. 
To trouble writing to and searching for 
the following debtors ; none of whom 
can be found, at the addresses given by 
you, viz. : (None) 


) ae ee 
016 4 


£213 4 


Particulars of cash reeeived. 

L— 15/, A—— 8/10, R. L—— 3/, A. L—— 9/, i—— 
11/6, W—— 9/, B—— 7/, C—— 5/, L—— 4/6, H-— 5/, 
H—— 15/, D—— 4/, T—— 5/6, M—— 36/6, W—— 3/, 
Ww— 3, H— 13/6. 

Total, £8 3s. 10d. 
Cr. 
Cash received, as per particulars ... aes ons” ee 


Due Mr. —— vas tea 510 6 
Dear sir,—As above, we beg to hand you statement of 
account, shewing balance due you of £5 10s, 6d., for which 
amount we will forward you Post-office order on Saturday, 

20th May, 1871, being our next periodical settlement day. 

Further commands will oblige, 
Dear Sir, yours truly, 

A. B. C. & Co., Accountants. 

25th May, 1871. 
Sir,—A lawyer's clerk called here this afternoon for your 
balance, but could shew no authority to receive it. Please 
send us a letter authorising us to pay the parties. The 
clerk who called did not mention the name of those he came 
from sufficiently plain for us to catch it. As your money és 
ready we have retained a copy of this letter in case we are 
yed v6 ily, in which case you will ineur responsibs- 
lity. We are surprised at your not dropping us a note 

reminding us of your payment. A. B.C, & Co.” 








PurcHAsE oF Postage Stamps—The notice of the Ist 
ult., No, 28, intimating that the purchase of postage stamps 
from the public by the Post Office would be discontinued 
after the 30th inst. is rescinded. The t under 
which such purchases have been hitherto a will, there- 


fore, remain undisturbed. 
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PARLIAMENT AND LEGISLATION. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


June 5.—Law Reform Bills.—In answer to Mr. Denman, 
the Attorney-General said that letters had been received by 
the Lord Chancellor from judges of the superior law and 
equity courts during the present session, with reference to 
the Government Law Reform Bills, but they could not be 
published without the consent of the writers. He would 
ascertain whether there was any objection to the publica- 
tion of these letters. As to the bringing in of the Govern- 
ment Law Reform Bills, that would in some measure de- 
pend on the state of the business of the House. 

Beverley, Bridgwater, and Norwich Elections —In answer 
to Mr. Broadley, Mr. Gladstone said that, with reference to 
the inquiries into the elections at Bridgwater, Beverley, 
and Norwich, a local application had been made to the 
Treasury for an account in detail of the sums expended; 
but the Treasury had thought it its duty, and had been ad- 
vised, if correctly understood, not to comply with that 
application, because the carrying through certain proceed- 
ings, the responsibility of which was intrusted to the Trea- 
sury, was a final proceeding on the part of the Treasury, 
and was not open to reconsideration by a local community. 
The perce of an account of these expenses on the de- 
mand of a local community, would appear to be a recog- 
nition of its title to question them, and raise the contention 
that it ought not to have been charged with them. If, how- 
ever, there should appear to be a general desire on the part 
of the House that the particulars of these expenses should 
be published, they would be at the command of the House. 

The Army Regulation Bill was again considered in com- 
mittee. and the debate adjourned. 


June 7.—The Burials Bill.—The motion to go into com- 
mittee was opposed by Mr. Cawley, who had introduced a 
measure of his own upon the subject. Aa long as the 
Church of England existed he could not recognise as a right 
the claim of Nonconformist parishioners to be buried in the 
parish churchyard by their own ministers.—Mr. Beresford 
Hope urged the inexpediency of compelling the Church of 
England to allow services of dissenting denominations to be 
performed within her churchyards. If the present bill 
and Mr. Cawley’s were both read the second time, they had 
better be referred toa select committee, for the purpose of 
framing some measure out of the two and considering what 
points might be fairly conceded on both sides.—Mr. Hardy, 
Mr, Newdegate, Sir L. Palk, Mr. Scourfield, and Mr. 
Corrance also opposed the bill, which was supported by Mr. 
Richard, Mr. O. Morgan, and Mr. Russell Gurney. On a 
division the motion to go into committee was carried by 
170 to 100.—In committee, on clause 1, a proposal by Mr, 
Cawley, to omit the words sanctioning the performance by 
Dissenters of their own religious services within the church- 
yards, was objected to by Mr. O. Morgan and Lord John 
Manners as fatal to the object of the bill, and supported by 
Mr. Heygate, Sir H. Selwin Ibbetson, and others. Sir G. 
Grey would have thought it well to permit the per- 
formance of religious services by ministers of Noncon- 
formist bodies, but could not extend the permission to 
mere members. The amendment was rejected by 182 to 141. 
—Mr. Cowper-Temple moved the omission of the words re- 
quiring the use by clergymen of the Church of England 
burial service—Mr. Hughes thought the liberty extended 
to ministers of other denominations should be extended to 
the clergy.—Negatived by 155 to 141.—Mr. J. G. Talbot 
proposed to restrict such of the Dissenters’ services as should 
not be according to a published ritual to prayers, hymns, 
and extracts from Scripture—Mr. Russell-Gurney had 
nitherto gone with the supporters of the bill, but could not 

xin them in ing this amendment.—Negatived by 146 

» 142,—Col. Barttellot then moved to reject the whole 
vlause-—Majority for the clause 149 to 127. 

The Public Prosecutor’ Bifl.—On the order for commit- 
tee, Mr. Russell Gurney said hé found he should not be 
able to proceed with the measure during the present ses- 
sion, but he would take the earliest opportunity of intro- 
ams 4 similar bill next session. As illustrating the neces- 
sity of passing some such measure, he stated that only 
yesterday he was trying a case in which he was obliged to 
direct an acquittal on account of some defect on the part of 
the when a paper was afterwards found on the 
floor where the attorneys in the case had been standing, and 
on the paper was written :— ‘This case has arrived at this 





point : the parties have arranged for £150; you and —— 
(another person being named) must put it in the best way 
you can, it being a case so closely touching the-line dividing 
debt from crime,”’—The order was then discharged and the 
bill withdrawn. 

June 8.—The Army Regulation Bill again considered in 
committee, and debate adjourned. 

The Bankruptcy (Peers) Disqualification Bill was read a 
second time. 

The Benefices Resignation Bill passed through committee. 

Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes.—Mr. Watkin 
Williams introduced a Bill to amend the law of bills of 
exchange and promissory notes, by making the law uniform 
as to the time when bills and notes falling due on holy- 
days shall be payable. 

Life Assurance Companies Act (1870) Amendment,—Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue introduced a Bill to amend section 3 
of this Act. 








OBITUARY. 


SIR JOHN ROLT. 


It is now close upon four years since we recorded with 
pleasure the well-earned elevation of Sir John Rolt to the 
Chancery Bench. Scarcely six months had elapsed from 
his taking his seat in the Lords Justices Court when his 
health suddenly gave way, and he never reappeared upon 
the Bench. It was hoped, as he appeared slowly to pro- 
gress towards recovery, that he might at any rate live long 
to enjoy his hard-earned leisure, if not to afford his country 
the benefit of his services upon the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. Sir John Rolt himself appears of late 
to have considered his health almost re-established, and 
spoke of himself as able to resume work. His friends, 
however, feared the consequences, and dissuaded him from 
making the attempt. He died suddenly on Tuesday last, 


at his residence, Ozleworth-park, near Wotton-under- | 


Edge, Gloucestershire, at the age of 67. It has been well 
remarked in the obituary notice published in one of our 
leading journals that few successful lawyers have fought 
their way to honour with less of adventitious assistance 
than Sir John Rolt. His success was. attained by his own 
abilities and his own perseverance and energy. He was 
born in 1804, his father being a Caleutta merchant, of 
respectability, but in no very large way of business, and his 
motherthe daughter of aGloucestershire yeoman, Mr. Richard 
Harris, of Fairford, in that county. When still very young 
he was sent to England with his mother. Soon afterwards 
his father failed in business. For some time after this young 
Rolt was placed under the care of Mr, Thomas, a Baptist 
minister, at Fairford; afterwards he was apprenticed to a firm 
of London linendrapers. After gaining the esteem of his 
employers for his capacity and integrity he left them and 
took a situation as clerk toa dissenting institution at Mill 
Hill, near London ; and again, not long after thishe became 
a clerk to a firm of proctors in Doctcrs Commons. His early 
career may be taken for an encouragement by men who 
have been forced, for no fault of their own, to be “rolling 
stones.” After first connecting himself with the law asa 
mere clerk, he steadfastly clung to the idea of following up 
the law as a profession. Eventually he entered himself as a 
student of the Inner Temple ; he held at this time the office 
of secretary to a religious institution, this he was permitted 
to retain, and on this he supported himself, working with 
indefatigable application to qualify himself for the arduous 
profession of the bar in spite of the deficiencies of his earlier 
education. When he was called to the bar in 1837 he was 
33 years old, As a member of the junior bar he was soon 
poe? largely employed by the firm of Sharpe, Field, and 
Parkers, of Bedford Row, one of the partners of which firm, 
Mr. Edwin Field, now of Field and Co.,Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
had been his friend through early life, and to whom he was 
ever much attached in after years. He rose speedily into 
large and lucrative practice, and ‘‘ took silk” in 1846. Next 
year he contested unsuccessfully the borough of Stamford, 
snd that of Bridport in 1852, He subsequently purchased 
the Ozleworth park Estate, not far from the residence of 
Lord Ducie, at Wotton-undor-Edge, in Gloucestershire, and 
in 1857 contested in the Conservative interest the Western 
Division of that county. This time he was returned to Par- 
liament. In 1862 ho introduced and the useful 
measure known as “ Rolt’s Act” (26 & 26 Vict. c. 42), under 
which the Court of Chancery tries issues of fact, instead of 
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sending them to law. In 1866, the year of Mr. Disraeli’s 
Reform Bill, Lord Derby, on returning to office, made him 
Attorney-General. In 1867, on the death of Sir J. L. 
Knight-Bruce, he became one of the Lord Justices of the 
Court of Appeal in Chancery, a post which he had scarcely 
filled six months when his health broke down; he was 
seized by a paralytic attack, and never re-appeared upon 
the bench. Asan excellent judge, particularly upon matters 
of commercial law, in which respect he was peculiarl 
valuable as a Chancery judge, he was much regretted. 
During a great portion of his short stay upon the bench he 
sat alone, and his judgments, though few, of course, in 
number, have been regarded by the Bar with satisfaction. 
As an advocate he was pre-eminently distinguished by 
knowledge of law and his clearness in argument. It was 
also remarked of him that, though he never transgressed 
the limits of fair and proper advocacy, he never relaxed his 
efforts over a weak case, but fought it always to the last. 
Sir John Rolt was twice married, once in early life and once 
after his entry into Parliament. By his first wife he left 
four daughters and ason. He had also a son by his second 
~wife. 


MR. W. P. KEARY. 


Mr. William Plumer Keary, solicitor, of Stoke-upon-Trent, 
Staffordshire, expired at Bundoram, in the county of 
Donegal, on the 31st of May, in the 29th year of his age. 
Mr. Keary, was the eldest son of Mr. William Keary, solici- 
tor, of Stoke-upon-Trent, and was admitted in 1865. He 
was in partnership with his father, under the style of “ Keary 
& Son,”’ and was a member of the Solicitors’ Benevolent 
Association. 

MR. T. SALMON. 

Mr. Thomas Salmon, solicitor, and town clerk of South 
Shields, died very suddenly on the 29th of May, aged 77 
years. He was the eldest solicitor of South Shields, of which 
town he was a native, and there he served his articles of 
clerkship. He was ppg Town Clerk of South Shields 
on the incorporation of the borough in 1850; and held the 
office up to the time of his death. He was also clerk to the 
South Shields Board of Guardians, which office has now 
become vacant. Mr. Salmon’s funeral took place on the 2nd 
of June, in the Westoe Cemetery. The hearse was pre- 
ceded by a detachment of the 23rd Durham Artillery Volun- 
teers, and was followed by the five sons of the deceased, the 
Mayor and Corporation of the borough, the members of the 
Board of Guardians and of the Pilotage Board, and repre- 
sentatives of the local masonic and other societies, 


MR. F. S. WILMOT, 

Mr. Francis Stewart Wilmot, solicitor, of Chippenham, 
Wilts, died at that-place on the 29th of May, at the age of 
49 years. He was admitted in 1856, and was a member of 
the Solicitors’ Benevolent Association. At the time of his 
death he held the rank of lieutenant in the 4th Wilts Rifle 
Volunteers, of which corps he had been a commissioned 
officer since its formation. 





Custopy or CHILDREN Iv AMERIcA.—The State of Illinois 
has just passed a bill enacting that the right of parents to 
their minor children shall be equal. Neither parent shall 
‘dispose of the custody of a minor child, without the consent 
of the other ; and in all cases the surviving parent, being a 
fit and competent person, shall be entitled to the guardian- 
ship of his or her minor child. The surviving parent, of 
‘sound mind and memory, may, by last will duly executed, 
dispose of the custody and tuition of his or her minor child, 
if unmarried, until the child shall be over fourteen years of 
age, or for any less time, to any person or persons in posses. 
sion or remainder ; and may give the guardianship of the 
we to one, and the guardianship of the estate to another. 

en the parents live separate or are divorced, and cannot 
oe as to the custody and maintenance of their minor 
children, or where one or both parents, by reason of insanity, 
extreme cruelty, conviction of infamous crime, drunken- 
ness, debauchery, lewd associations, or other evil and per- 
nicious habits, become improper persons to have the custody 
of their minor children, on application the Circuit Court 
~y make such order in the premises as may be equitable 
and for the best interests of such minors, 





SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


UNITED LAW CLERKS’ SOCIETY. 

The thirty-ninth anniversary of this society was held on 
‘Wednesday last at the Freemasons’ Tavern, about 300 being 
present, The chair was occupied by Lord Justice Mellish, 
who was supported by the Hon. Geo. Denman, Q.C., M.P., 
H. Manisty, Esq., Q.C., Dr. Swabey, Messrs. F. J. Bir- 
cham, Arnold White, F. Gregory, Ince, Thompson, Tracey 
Gould (of the American bar), Herschels Crompton, Rawle, 
Baylis, Wakon, J. Edwards, J. Lewis, G. Lewis, Keele, 
Mounsey, J. Layton, Riddle, Mellor, Dr. Stallard, &c. It 
will be noticed that the list of visitors is not quite so nume- 
rous a8 on some previous occasions, but an explanation of 
this may be found in the fact that on the same eveni 
there was a dinner to the Judges at the Mansion-house an 
it was also the grand night at the Middle Temple. The 
dinner was served in capital style, and the proceedings were 
enlivened by some good songs and glees, given under the 
direction of Mr. Chaplin Henry, Mr. Kingsbury presiding 
at the pianoforte. 

The CuarrMan proposed “ The Queen, and the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and the rest of the Royal family,” which 
were received in the usual loyal manner, 

The Army, Navy, and Volunteers was the next toast, 
coupled with the name of Captain Baylis of the 36th Mid- 
dlesex. 

Captain Bay tis in responding said these were days when 
wars lasted, not for years, but for days, weeks, or months, 
and when, therefore, preparation for such emergencies was 
more than ever required. Whatever might be done in the 
House of Commons he was quite sure that the British arm 
would always be ready when called upon, and the navy an 
volunteers likewise. As for the latter, they were now all 
armed with the most serviceable weapon of modern times, 
the Snider rifle, but they must not depend ‘wholly upon that, 
for in the late war on the Continent the Prussians had a 
much inferior arm to the French, but they had superior 
discipline and calmness in action, and to the want of these 
qualities General Trochu imputed a great portion of the 
French defeats. These were the main requisites for an 
efficient volunteer force, and he hoped they would be in- 
sisted upon. In conclusion he said he should like to see a 
United Law Clerks Corps. 

The Cuargman then rose and said—Gentlemen, I have 
now to propose to you the toast of the evening, viz., “ Pros- 
perity to the United Law Clerks’ Society.” Before going 
into the merits of such a society, and I am almost ashamed 
to speak of it amongst such a number who have been long 
members, and who, therefore, know its merits so much 
better than I can, I should wish to say how pleased I am to 
be present and meet you all here to-day, because, I think, it 
is a very satisfactory thing indeed to all the members of our 
great and glorious profession—a profession which I have 
been fase of ever since I first entered it—should meet 
together, including 
solicitors, and clerks, 


judges, Queen’s Counsel, barristers, 
and thus show to me the common 
interests, and common wishes for our mutual welfare. 
(Cheers.) With respect to the law clerks I have had occa- 
sions for a great many years to notice how they perform the 


duties of their profession. In the position I now hold. 
having no pel business, I have not the pleasure of 
seeing them as many of the judges do, but during the 
thirty that I practised as a pleader and barrister, par- 
ticularly in the earlier part of that time, before I was a 
Queen’s Counsel, I was constantly in the habit of seeing law 
clerks almost every day in the week, and I could then judge 
—as all who know the profession can judge—how much the 
success of litigation, and what is, perhaps, of more impor- 
tance than the success of litigation, the settlement of the 
a may depend on the way in which the duties of the 
aw clerks are performed. Those who are at the head of the 
rofession get the honour and glory of it, their names get 
own to the public, their eloquence, if they are eloquent, 
and their learning, if they have learning, bring them fame 
and promotion, but there are at the very bottom of the pro- 
fession, as we all know, numbers of clerks on whom a great 
rtion of the work devolves, who may have as much 
intelligence as those who succeed in the higher branches of 
tho profession, and who go on year after year toiling and 
learning ; and upon these men it is that. the success of those 
higher in the profession to a great extent depends, (Hear, 
hear.) It og Lg ber, we oan to save mer from temp- 
tation, We know that the judges of this country have the 
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reputation, and the just reputation, of being incorruptible. 
But those who really understand the matter know that this 
is not because the judges of England are greater and better 
than other men, but because the institutions of this country 
are such that there is no temptation to a judge to be corrupt ; 
and really if he wanted to be so, I do not know how he could 
manage if. That shows the great advantage there is in 
having such institutions as save men from temptation, and I 
take it one of the great objects of this society is, as far as 
may be, to save the law clerks from temptation. Poverty is 
a great temptation. If men have no provision made for 
them, if when they fall into sickness, and when they come 
to old age or when their wives are taken from them, they 
have no provision, it is only natural that they should become 
reckless, and there are then great temptations to dishonesty 
and misbehaviour. I take it therefore that the fundamen- 
talobject of this society is to save them from such temptations; 
and this, therefore, is for the benefit of all branches of the 
profession, whether solicitors, barristers, or judges, for they 
all find the benefit of having a honest body of clerks. You 
all know perhaps better than I do how this society was 
founded. In the year 1832 some law clerks at the ‘head of 
their profession were struck with the misery that followed 
when men in the humble branches of it were afflicted with 
sickness and old age, being totally unprovided for ; and they 
founded this society for the purpose of enabling law clerks to 
a provision for themselves, and they called upon— 
and justly and rightly called upon—the higher branches 
to assist in promoting that great object. From 
that day to this the society has gone on and 
prospered. I have to propose its prosperity, but really I 
think it is prosperous, and that we may all rejoice at this 
report, which may be taken as read. When I was asked to 
come here—although I was very glad to do so—before I felt 
that I could advocate the merits of this society before a num- 
ber of the profession here assembled, I thought it my duty 
to first look into the accounts and see whether one could 
safely say that a man who becomes a member of this society 
when he is young, who subscribes to it when he is eighteen 
or twenty, and goes on until he is fifty, sixty, or seventy, | 
has a prospect before him that he really will be certain of 
getting the benefits which he expects. One thing which I 
have learnt in the course of my professional life is that 
unfortunately it frequently happens that men who have 
sabscribed to benefit societies of various kinds have found 
that their subscriptions have been thrown away, and they 
have not received the benefits which they expected. I think, 
therefore, it would be very wrong to advise any one to sub- 
scribe to a society of this kind unless one felt positively 
certain that however long it might be before they required 
the benefits of it, when the proper time came they would 
receive those benefits. From what I have seen, however, of 
the affairs of this society, and from what I have known of 
the distinguished actuary who acts for it, it appears to me 
that anybody who subscribes to-day may feel perfectly 
satisfied that however long it may be betore he requires the 
society’s assistance, when the time comes he will receive it. 
I observe that there is a reserve fund laid up this year of 
upwards of £47,000, which is invested in the funds or on 
mortgage for the purpose of producing an income for the 
society. I observe, also, that the receipts for this year 
amount to £4,270, and that the expenditure was only £2,192, 
so that there is still upwards of £2,000 invested to increase 
the reserve of the society. That gives me confidence that 
this society is foanded on a sound basis. Indeed, if anybody 
were disposed to make an objection, looking merely at the 
figures, one might suppose that too much was laid by ; but 
I am certainly not of that opinion. I have no doubt that, 
in the course of time, the calls on this society will be more 
numerous than they are at present. It is perfectly obvious 
that, being founded in the year 1832 by a comparatively 
small number of members, and gradually increasing, by far 
the greater number of the members must still be young 
men, and that as they grow older the numbers of the sick, 
of those who are permanently disabled, of the aged, and of 
those otherwise entitled to receive benefit from the society, 
will considerably increase. I see this last year not a very 
large increase, but still an increase of upwards of £100 in 
the expenditure over that of the year before, and you must 
expect that that will go on increasing, and therefore I think 
it is quite right and proper at the present moment to lay 
the sum of upwards of £2,000 towards increasing the 
fandsof the society. But I anticipate that every 








has great advantages over many of the ordinary benefit so- 
cieties. In the first place, it is increased to a certain extent by 
the donations of members of the higher branches of the pro- 
fession ; and, in the next place, I was very much rejoiced to 
learn, when I made enquiries, that there are amongst the law 
clerks themselves many who, getting high salaries, and being 
at the top of their profession, are not strict in re- 
quiring the assistance of the society if they should be 
temporarily ill. In this way, therefore, the funds of the 

society are, of course, saved to a considerable extent by this 

very proper conduct on the part of those who are better off 
than some of their fellows. I think there are most favour- 
able prospects for the future, and therefore it really appears 

to me that every member who chooses to subscribe 
may feel quite certain that he will reap the benefits which 
are held out to him. I do not think it becomes me to re- 

commend it more than that. I think the law clerks, like 
other men, when they have got to a certain age, can best 
judge for themselves what is really for their own benefit, 

and whether it is more to their interest, as I believe it to be, 
toput theirmoney in this society—or to invest in some other 
way. That it is to their benefit to save a certain portion of 
their money when young, is-obvious to everyone, for no one 
can suppose that it is to anyone’s benefit to waste all his 
money in his youth and lay up nothing for old age. How 

that is to be done, is for every man to determine for himself. 
I do not know that Ican add anything more, except to say 
that I have been very much delighted to come here this 
evening; and, in the worils of the toast, I most heartily wish 
‘¢ Prosperity to the United Law Clerks’ Society.” 

The Hon. G. Denman, Q.C., then proposed the health of 

the Lord Chancellor and the other patrons of the society. 
He had noticed that this toast always occupied the same 
position as on the present occasion, and he supposed it was 
because it illustrated the principle which had been so well 
alluded to by the chairman. when he spoke of the union 
which existed, and which ought to exist, amongst all the 
members of their noble profession, from the highest to the 
lowest. He believed that almost from the very infancy of 
the society the Lord Chancellor, for the time being, had 


' always been at the head of the list of patrons. He had 
' had placed in his hands a little book giving an account of 


the proceedings of the society and of its objects and funds, 
and in looking over these pages he found that not only had 
the Lord Chancellor of the day always been one of the 
patrons, but he also found this remarkable fact, that there 
was not a single judge upon the bench, either in the Court 
of Appeal or of First instance, at common law or equity, 
who had not been conspicuous as a willing, kind, and 
liberal, benefactor to the society. This could only arise 
from one eause—namely, that those who had passed 
through a successful career at the bar until they arrived at 
the dignity of the bench appreciated,and appreciated heartily, 
that feeling of sympathy and union between the various 
branches of the profession, and they also felt it to be their 
duty, knowing what the profession gained from the honest 
and earnest labours of the clerks in both branches, to 
recognize those labours and so do what they could to assist 
any society which had for its object the promotion of the 
comfort, prosperity, and welfare of that most useful and 
honourable class. Coming as he generally did yearly 
to thisannual festival, he could not but notice the breaches 
caused in their ranks by death at each successive gathering. 
In looking over the list of those present on the last occasion 
he found there were two gentlemen then present who were 
now nomore. Mr. Secondary Potter was a member of the 
profession of solicitors, a highly honoured and worthy man, 
well known to almost every one by reputation, and to many 
personally, On the other hand, he saw the name of a young 
and promising friend of his own, Mr. Butler Rigby, whoa 
year ago addressed the meeting. There was, however, a 
still greater gap left in the profession by 
the loss of one whose name was more immediately 
associated with the toast, having been in the highest 
sense a patron of the society. He referred to 
one of exalted name and character, high in the profession 
of the law, who had gone through all its ranks, and whose 
loss if he had now been in the active exercise of his duties 
would have been felt still more deeply than that of those 
to whom he had already alluded, Since he had entered the 
room he had heard that the late Lord Justice Rolt, a man 
of the highest possible reputation and the greatest learning, 
had died almost within the last fow hours. He wasa patron 
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ferred there appeared a letter from him which no doubt spoke 
the sentiments of his heart as genuinely as he always spoke 
them. It was written in the year 1867 to a member of the com- 
mittee, and stated that no fear of incurring responsibility 
would prevent him from accepting the office of steward to 
the society—so entirely did he sympathise with it—but being 
at that time Attorney-General his official engagements made 
it necessary for him to decline almest all invitations to dine 
in public that year: he requested that his name might be 
put down for a donation of twenty guineas. That was an 
example which he was happy to say was followed by men of 
equal reputation and similar calibre, and it was in that way, 
amongst others, that this society had attained its present 
rosperity. But it must not be forgotten, on the other 
d, that this assistance would not be so freely given if it 
were not felt that the society was in the main a self-support- 
ingone. But for this belief he did not suppose it would 
receive the support it did from the patrons, whose health he 
had now to propose, coupling with the toast the name of 
Dr. Swabey. 

Dr. SwaBeEy briefly returned thanks. 

Mr. Manisty, Q.C., proposed the health of the Chairman, 
He said it was most gratifying to him to have the honour 
and privilege of proposing the health of the right honor- 
able and learned gentleman who occupied the chair, and 
in using this ordinary phrase, he begged leave to say that 
every word of it was particularly applicable and well ex- 
pressed thecharacter of Lord Justice Mellish. They had been 
reminded already that the time might come when the 
nation would require the agsistance of the army, navy, and 
volunteers, and no doubt if such a lamentable occasion 
were to occur, gentlemen like Captain Baylis would rise 
upin numbers to defend their country. England owed 
much to the Sovereign, much to the makers of her laws, 
and much to the defenders of her shores, but the constitu- 
tion, the well-being, even the existence of this country 
depended on the pure honest and right administration of 
the laws. It was one of the greatest bulwarks, in his 
opinion, upon which the grand institution of monarchical 
Government rested. He did not hesitate to say that during 
the many years he had the honour of meeting, sometimes 
being associated with, and sometimes being opposed to 
his learned friend (if he might still call him so) who now 
occupied the chair, he always looked forward to the day 
when he would be called to administer the laws of this 
country as they ought to be administered. He did not 
believe that in their time there had been witnessed a finer 
spectacle than was now to be seen in the Lords Justices’ 
Court, and he was speaking what were his real feelings 
when he said that it was one of the greatest comforts of 
his life that he had been permitted to see it. One might 
talk of the fusion of law and equity, but what was wanted 
was to see justice properly administered, and if the Lord 
Justice was spared, justice would be properly administered. 

The toast having been drunk, 

The Cuarrman said he had only to return his most hearty 
thanks for the kind manner in which his health had been 
drunk, and once again to express the great pleasure it 
gave him to be present that evening. With respect to 
the kind expressions of his friend Mr. Manisty, it would be 
wrong to say that he deserved them, but he could only 
say he was much gratified that such an assembly should 
listen to such observations with anything like approval. 
Though he could not feel that he deserved such encomiums, 
he would do his best to deserve them as far as his abilities 
would allow, 

Mr, Incg proposed ‘‘The Bench, the Bar, and the Pro- 
fession,” saying, that this toast went over ground which had 
already been covered toa considerable extent by speakers 
who had preceded him, but fortunately it required nothing 
at his hands to recommend it, The Bench in England 
stood deservedly high ; indeed if there was one class in the 
country of which the nation had more reason to be proud 
than another, it was the judicial bench, but with all the 
learned ability and energy which those high luminaries 
of the law displayed, their efforts in the administration of 
justice would be of little avail unless they were well se- 
conded by the other branches of the profession. Everythi 
depended upon the way in which s case was first started, 
and upon counsel boing Bee tly supplied with materials 
and well instructed, This belonged to the department of 
solicitors and their clerks, and therefore even the humblest 
member of the profession might feel that on his exertions 
to a certain extent depended the due administration of 





justice. As for the Bar, he would not say anything 
beyond this, that no doubt its members deserved everthing 
which could be said in their praise. 

Mr. HerscueEt, in responding to the toast, remarked 
that in this country all branches of the profession were 
closely linked together, and were therefore very p 
united in one toast. There -was not here, as in some 
countries, quite a chasm fixed, across which no one could 
pass, but in England, as had been seen before now, the 
humblest member might, by his own energy and ability, 
win his way to the topmost place. 

Mr. De Tracey Gourtp proposed the health of the 
hono stewards, He said he had unfortunately very 
little personal knowledge of these gentlemen, but amongst 
their names were those who wereall well known to every 
English-speaking race. To him, as an American, they 
were known, because the systems of English and American 
jorisprudence were identical, lawyers in both countries 
drawing their nutriment from the same mighty mother, 
the Common Law of England, that wonderful epitome of 
learning and wisdom of successive generations, which 
formed the basis on which all modern legislations depended, 
From this cause it was that the names of many American 
jurists were familiar to English ears at the same time that 
English decisions were followed in American Courts of 
Justice, 

Mr. Appison, in responding to the toast, said among the 
stewards would be found representatives of every grade of 
the profession, from those occupying the highest pinnacle 
to those who like himself were upon the very old, 
and this was not to be wondered at, when it was con- 
sidered that the object of the society found an echo 
everywhere. He also believed it would be found that 
the honorary stewards were always ready and willing to 
aid the society in every possible way. : 

Mr. Rawlinson proposed the health of the trustees, 
saying that in such an assembly as that it was hardly 
necessary to say that no such society could get on without 
trustees, but nevertheless he must congratulate them on 
having gentlemen of such standing, and bearing names so 
well known in the profession as those whose health he 
was now proposing. He was sure they would not only do 
their duty, as well as all trustees ought, in preserving 
the fands entrusted to them, but they would also give the 
society the benefit oftheir advice and large legal experience. 
In Mr. Arnold White and Mr. Quvry they had two 
worthy successors to Mr. Bigg and Mr. Milne, whose 
death was alluded to in the report. y 

Mr. Brrcwam having responded, the proceedings were 
concluded with the health of the ladies, 

In the course of the evening donations to the amount 
of about £450 were announced. 





SOLICITORS’ BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION. 

The usual monthly meeting of the board of directors of 
this association was held at the Law Institution, London, 
on Wednesday last, June 7, Mr. Park Nelson in the chair. 
The other directors present were Messrs. Blandy (of Read- 
ing), Clabon, Hedger, Rickman, and Shaen (Mr. Eiffe, 
secretary). A grant of £50 was made to the wife and 
family of a member incapacitated for business through 
mental infirmity, and a sum of £45 was divided in grants 
among five necessitous families of deceased non-members. 
Fourteen new members were admitted to the association, 
and other general business transacted. 


LAW STUDENTS’ DEBATING SOCIETY. 
On Tuesday, the 6th of June, 1871, the society adopted 
the secretary's motion that the annual dinner should take 
age in July, and appointed the acting committee to make 


@ necessary arrangements. It was also determined that 
out of the society's funds £25 should be applied to the pur- 
poses of the dinner. 

The discussion of the question upon the paper was ad- 
journed, 


BIRMINGHAM LAW STUDENTS’ SOCIETY. 


On Tuesday evening, the members of the above society met 
for the discussion of the following question :—* Is a husband 


liable for necessaries supplied to his wife duri om rsa b 
mutual consent.” Mr. Mackey, LL.B., o ed the ebate with 
& speech in the affirmative, and was followed by Mr. Van 
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‘Wart on the same side. The negative was led by the 
secretary, Mr. Rishton, and supported by Mr. Johnson. 
The Chairman, Mr. T. Smith, having summed up the argu- 
ments, put the question to the meeting, and the voting was 
declared to be in the affirmative by a majority of one. 








LAW STUDENTS’ JOURNAL. 


CALLS TO THE BAR, 

June 6.—The following gentlemen were this day called to 
the Bar :— 

Lrxcoun’s-1nn.— Thomas Archer Nightingale; Archi- 
bald Henry Blount, Cambridge; Francis Porten Beach- 
croft, B.A., Oxford; Ritchard Henry Manners Verity, 
B.A., Oxford; Frederick Clarke, B.A., Oxford; George 
Hudson Palmer, B.A., Oxford; Edward FitzGerald; 
Arthur Cowper Ranyard, B.A., Cambridge; Robert Ingham 
Tidswell, B.A., Oxford; Bazett Michael Haggard, B.A., 
Cambridge; Robert Braithwaite, B.A., Oxford; Henry 
Paul Hawkshaw, B.A., Cambridge; William Hatfield 
Green, M.A., Cambridge ; Edward Symonds, B.A., Oxford ; 
William King, University of London; Henry Dalzell 
Nourse, M.A., Oxford ; Edward Piercy Henderson ; George 
Theophilus Spankie; James Benjamin Scott; Hugh 
Wilkinson; Alexander Cahill Maberly, M.A., Oxford; 
Richard Randall, B.A., Oxford; and Richard Holmden 
Amphlett, B.A., Cambridge, , Esqs. 


Ixner TEmpLe.—<Archibald Currie, M.A., Cambridge ; 
Herbert Addington Rigg, B.A., Cambridge; Richard 
Greenhalgh, B.A., LL,B., Cambridge; Murray Spenser 
Richardson, M.A., Oxford ; William John Dixon, B.A,, 
Cambridge ; Walton Lockyer Merewether, B.A., Oxford ; 
Charles Francis Egerton Allen, B.A., Cambridge; John 
William Cole; James Stuart Laurie; William Justin 
O'Driscoll, Jun., B.A., Oxford ; Charles Thomas Part, B.A., 
Cambridge ; the Hon. Thomas Henry William Pelham, 
B.A., Cambridge; Robert Theshie Reid, B.A., Oxford; 
Edwin Purvis Roper-Curzon, Cambridge; Horace James 
Scovell, B.A., Oxford; Henry Thomas Banning, M.A., 
Oxford; Sherlock Hare; Francis William Davenport, 
Oxford; Richard William Key ; Arthur Roope Hunt, M.A., 
Cambridge ; Christian George Maasdorp ; Charles Frederick 
Neal, B.A., Cambridge; William Tudor Frere; William 
Appleton ; John Douglas Forster, M.A., Durham; Robert 
Arthur Valpy, B.A., Oxford; Woomesh Chunder Mazum- 
der ; David Joseph Kennelly ; and Robert Anderson Mowat, 
London, Esqs. 


MippLe Tempie.—Richard Howlett, late of Cambridge ; 
William Lechmere Lechmere, B.4., Oxford; Ebenezer 
Erskine Harper, Edinburgh and of the Scotch Bar; Richard 
Edward Couch, LL.M., Cambridge; Auguste Oscar Desenne; 
James Campbell Bruce, B.A., Cambridge; Ilenry Gaskell 
Close, M.A., Cambridge; Charles Woodward Wallis, Ox- 
ford; SRobert Alfred M’Call. B.A. Queen’s University, 
Ireland ; William Decimus Inglett Foulkes ; Henry Arthur 
Stewart ; James Henry Harmer Moxon, LL.B., Cambridge ; 
John Augustus Harwood; Henry Emmanuel Cohen; 
Henry Anselm de Colyar ; Ernest Montagu Money ; James 
Broughton Edge; Gavin Parker Ness, University of Aber- 
deen ; Samuel Sydney Underhay, B.A., University of Lon- 
don; Romesh Chunder Dutt; Bihari Lal Gupta ; Joseph 
Victor Edgard Gallet, B.A., B.L., M.L., Paris University ; 
Louis Arthur Boucherat, M.L., Paris University ; and George 
Duncan Goodricke, Esqs. 

Faint rr xeorge William Carter, M.A., Cambridge, 
sq. 


EXAMINATIONS AT THE INCORPORATED LAW 
SOCIETY. 
Easter Term, 1871. 
Finan Examination, 

At the examination of candidates for admission on the 
roll of attorneys and solicitors of the superior courts, the 
Examiners recommended the following gentlemen, under the 
age of 26, as being entitled to honorary distinction :— 

William David Williams, who served his clerkship to 
Messrs, Luard & Sherley, of Cardiff ; and F. 8. Gosling, of 


_ John Nixon, who served his clerkship to Mr. William 
Smith, of Sheffield; and Messrs. Church, Sons, & Clarke, of 





Charles Edward Wright, who served his clerkship to 
Messrs. Press & Inskip, of Bristol. 

The Council of the Incorporated Law Society have 
accordingly awarded the following prizes of books :— 

Mr. Williams, the prize of the Honorable Society of 
Clifford’s-inn. 

Mr. Nixon, and Mr. Wright, prizes of the Incorporated 
Law Society. 

The Examiners have also certified that the following 
candidates, under the age of 26, passed examinations which 
entitle them to commendations :— 

Edward Field Cole, who served his clerkship to Messrs: 
Ellis, Field, & Moss, of Liverpool ; and Messrs. Walker & 
Sons, of London. 

Hugh William Pearson, who served his clerkship to Mr. 
Simpson, of New Malton ; and Messrs. Williamson, Hill, & 
Williamson, of London. 

Henry Saxelbye, who served his clerkship to Messrs. 
Saxelbyes & Sharp, of Hull; and Mr. Francis William 
Blake, of London. 

The Council have accordingly awarded them Certificates 
of Merit. 


Tne number of candidates examined in this Term, was 
94; of these, 64 passed, and 30 were postponed. 





AN AMERICAN EX-JUDGE ON THE LEGAL 
PROFESSION. 

The American Law Register for May contains an article 
on ‘* The Proper Limits of Professional Responsibility and 
Duty,” initialled ‘J. F. R.” (J. F. Redfield, ex-Chief Jus- 
tice of Vermont), from which we extract the following :— 

“¢ As we may be tolerably certain that all counsellors will 
be able to convince themselves of the justice of the client’s 
cause, since they will naturally accept his version of the 
facts, it is perhaps safe to affirm that more injustice in 
courts is probably produced by the agency of counsel who 
are both able and conscientious, and who are misled by the 
unscrupulous misrepresentation of their own clients, than in 
any other one mode. For clients of this character, if they are as 

cious and far-seeing as they are unscrupulous, will natur 

ally comprehend the importance of having counsel whose 
character is above suspicion, and who have also the sagacity 
to comprehend, and the adroitness to present, at the proper 
time and in the most acceptable form, some plausible excuse 
for auy apparent short-comings which may possibly be 
developed in the course of the trial. So that we may safely 
conclude, that if any great iniquity is perpetrated in the 
conduct of the trial of civil actions, it will most likely be 
done either by reckless counsellors who have no very nice 
appreciation of the necessity of avoiding the appearance of 
evil, and no very delicate sense of the highest degree of 
professional honour, or else through the agency of the most 
accomplished members of the profession, both in point of 
ability and culture as well as of professional purity and 
honour, who have been made to believe their clients pos- 
sessed of the same high sense of morality and justice with 
themselves, and who are never able to disabuse their minds 
of this impression until the evil purpose of the client is irre- 
trievably accomplished. 

We do not suppose there is any possible remedy for this 
unfortunate liability to the miscarriage of justice, so long as 
we live under a free government. The main cause of com- 
plaint against counsel, so far as others besides their clients 
are concerned, is then, not because they suffer themselves 
to be retained by unworthy clients, or in behalf of dishonest 
or dishonourable claims or defences, but because they con- 
duct cases dishonourably after they are retained. The great 
evil in our country, we are persuaded, so far as the public is 
concerned in the conduct of counsel, is not that they some- 
times have dishonourable clients or hopeless causes, but that 
they submit themselves to be dictated to by such clients, in 
matters where they are bound by every principle of honour 
and self-respect to dictate to the client—that instead of 
standing before the court as the representative of a highly eul- 
tured and honourable profession, to present such testimony 
and such views of the law as they know, or believe to be true 
and just, they condescend to offer evidence, not unfrequently, 
in which they have not the slightest confidence themselves, 
perhaps, either in its truth or ite relevancy,/merely to shift 
the responsibility from their own shoulders to those of the 
court, And it is most unquestionable that a great deal of 
what may fairly be regarded as sheer pettifogging, is done by 
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counsel of considerable practice and comprehension, merely 
to gratify their clients, and because it will count on the 
score of compensation. It would be disgusting to all refined 
tastes, and scarcely less than sickening, to enter into the 
detail of practices which occupy the time and wear out the 
patience of our courts ; all of which comes in a very large 
degree from this very evil, than which nothing can be less 
calculated to improve and elevate the character of the pro- 
fession. 

We have sometimes felt disposed to question the wisdom 
or justice of that rigid exclusion of attorneys and solicitors 
in the English practice from all intimacy with the barristers 
of every grade ; and which absolutely cuts off the client from 
all possible consultation or communication with his counsel 
under all circumstances. To an American almost nothing 
could appear more unreasonable, or less calculated to bring 
causes to speedy trial upon their actual and exact merits. 
We have sometimes been amazed that solicitors, of more 
ability and legal learning than the counsel employed in a 
cause, would tamely submit to all this formality and often 
downright disrespect at their hands. But it must be con- 
fessed, the system is not altogether without its compensatory 
advantages, in giving an air of decency and dignity 
to the going forward of trials in court. The client there 
naturally feels that he has no moreright to dictate to his counsel 
than he has to the court; that the members of the bar, from 
the highest to the lowest grade, are veritable officers of the 
court, and such officers as have duties to the court of a 
prior and holier obligation than any which they can assume 
towards their clients—not that such higher obligations 
towards the purity of the administration of justice have 
any tendency to lessen the ardour of counsel in the vin- 
dication of the just rights of their clients; or in any 
manner to interfere with the most exclusive devotion to 
their interests, within the proper sphere of what clients 
have the right to expect of every counsel—very far from it. 
Indeed, it may truly be said, that counsel who are pro- 
perly imbned with the deep sense of their duties to the 
courts, and to the purity of the administration of justice, 
would be the last men to shrink from the fullest perform- 
ance of their duties to their clients, however difficult and 
unpopular they might become. The man who is true to 
himself and to the higher duties of conscience and justice, 
can scarely be suspected of falsehood towards any man. 


‘ This above all—to thine own self be true ; 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.’ 


And in this 
reason, the English bar possesses very decided advantages 
over our own. It may not be altogether owing to the sepa- 
ration of the counsel from the attorneys and solicitors, and 
especially from the clients—but we have no doubt this may 
have something to do with it. The manner in which rich 
clients in our country too often assume to treat a dependent 
counsellor, or indeed all counsel, must go far to convince any 
one that there is little chance to vindicate the purity of the 
administration of justice through the bar, among us. It re- 
quires, sometimes, all the dignity and self-respect which 
counsel can summon to their aid, to save themselves from 
positive insult at the hands of purse-proud clients. They 
seem to suppose that counsel are their merest tools ; to un- 
dertake all the dirty work on their behalf which their desperate 
schemes may demand, whether it may consist in shaping 
testimony to meet the emergencies of the cause, or in 
approaching the jury, and possibly the court even, through 
such instrumentalities as these men hope, and sometimes 
believe, influence and even money will procure. If counsel 
hesitate, they are admonished of what other distinguished 
meinbers of the bar stand ready to undertake, and to accom- 
yee and if this admonition fails to lead them into the 

eadly imminent breach demanded, their places are soon filled 


by others, and ed are informed that nothing more will be 


required of them than to send in their bills, which, ten to 
one, are never paid—or, if paid at all, it is only after much 
haggling and many deductions. 

e do not intend to represent that all this occurs in the 
ordinary routine of practice at our bar. But something very 
much akin to this is most undeniable, in a largo amount of 
the best paying practice, in the American courts, at the 
present day. Most of the work is done indeed out of court, 
and more commonly by a very subordinate grade of the pro- 
fession, in point of culture and character ; much of it is mere 
routine and does not require the higher order of talent ; and 





; responsible for his conduct. 


articular it must be confessed, for some | 





more of it, perhaps, is of so questionable and unprofessional 
a character, that the most sensitive moral perceptions would 
be liable to prove more an embarrassment than ahelp. Able 
and upright counsel are sometimes consulted in advance, in 
order to know what the law is ; and when the cause comes to- 
a hearing, eounsellors of good character and comely attire, 
both inwardly and outwardly, are imperiously demanded, in 
order to make the fairest show in court. And we can well 
suppose, that, on such occasions, many of the most honour- 
able members of the profession may be, more or less, connected 
with causes in the most honourable manner, which in the 
course of their progress from inception to maturity, may 
have passed through very narrow straits. They may have been 
compelled to do so, in order to escape piratical craft sailing 
in an opposite direction.” 








DEMOCRACY AND THE LEGAL PROFESSION IN 
AMERICA. 


“Tf men,” says De Tocqueville, ‘‘ are to remain civilized, 
or to become so, the art of associating together must grow 
and improve in the same ratio in which the equality of con- 
ditions is increased,” a truth which lawyers in America 
have strangely overlooked. It may be a question indeed 
whether the legal profession and the community both have 
not lost more than they have gained by the application of 
modern theories of equality, which strip that calling of the 
character of a guild. It might be better for itself, and con- 
sequently for society, that the bar should retain something 
of the corporation form it preserves under older govern- 
ments, with clearly defined obligations, and with enough of 
privilege for its due protection against attacks from without 
and decay within. No order that has ever existed has 
made a less aggressive use of such privileges. When Coke 
of England asserted the lawful authority of the courts 
against the pretensions of the prince, and when the robe 
demanded and enforced justice against the member of the 
proud French nobility who had wronged one of their rank, 
they were defending popular liberty in their own cause. 


| other countries the lawyer still feels himself surrounded by 


a powerful body which guards his rights, and holds him 
In America, the legal profes- 
sion is less protected by statutes and customs than by the 
traditional respect which yet lingers about it; and its 


i separate members are but little more controlled for good or 


ill by the force of its authority as a body, than laymen in 
general are. 

Lawyers are rightly called the most conservative class in a 
democracy, and their influence in the government pro- 
nounced to be the most powerful existing security against 
its excesses. It follows that the class of politicians who 
profit by those excesses must be hostile to the legal profes- 
sion, and the antagonism is none the less real for being 
unavowed. The people are never jealous of the lawyers ; 
they trust the legal profession, because its interest is really 
the same with their own, and because its intelligence guides 
them best in pursuing that interest. In so doing it thwarts 
the demagogue, whose interest it is to flatter passion or 
vanity. The French publicist held the opinion that lawyers 
would always maintain the lead in a democracy. He could 
not forecast the influences which in the last quarter of a 
century have so enormously increased the control of mere 
politicians; he did not foresee that they would master the art of 
association more thoroughly than any other class in the 
community, and turn their power of combination to. the 
worst account: that they would crawl up from being the 
flatterers of the people to being its leaders ; and that within 
a very few years from the date of his studies they would 
have moulded the brute force of numbers by the aid of 
general suffrage, and raising association to the height of 
conspiracy, would have usurped the legislation of the coun- 
try. And holding that power, the secret instinct of anta- 
gonism impels them to use it against the legal profession, 
by taking advantage of popular distrust of all class dis- 
tinctions. 

The democratic principle is a slow, strong solvent of 
forms and symbols,—so strong, that it may even be 
misdirected to attack the substance and weaken the reality 
of the thing symbolized. Therefore much of the democratic 
teaching of the day encourages a sort of unformed notion 
that the destruction of class peculiarities will have a magical 
power to efface differences of nature, and make all men 
alike wise, good, and happy. Such a notion easily breeds 
the mistake of regarding superior morality and intelligence 
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as an unwarranted privilege. Any eminence is undemocratic 
the Cleon of the hour exclaims; superiority of any kind is 
treason to the great Declaration ; and any calling or pro- 
fession that rests upon such superiority, and maintains and 
protects itself by cherishing it, is unconstitutional, or we 
will speedily make it so. And as a result, so far as legisla- 
tion can effect it, the mere fact of having been born twenty- 
one years ago, gives a man a right to demand admission to a 
learned profession. Is the bogtrotter or the Five-Pointer 
raised by that to the level of worth, or is the profession dis- 
honored- by being compelled to stoop to his ?—American 
Law Review. 








PUBLIC COMPANIES. 


GCVERNMENT FUNDS. 
Last Quoratron, June 9, 1871, 

From the Official List of the actual business transacted. 
3 per Cent, Consols, 91g x d Annuities, April, ’85 
Ditto for Account, July, 91x d | Do. (Red Sea T.) Aug. 1998 
3 per Cent. Reduced 91§ Ex Bills, £1000, — per Ct.5p m 
New 3 per Cent., 91 Ditto, £500, Do —5 pm 
Do. 34 perCent., Jan. °94 Nitto, £100 & £200,— 5p m 
Do. 24 per Cent., Jan. ’94 Bank of England Stock, 44 per 
Do. 5 per Cent., Jan. ’73 Ct. (last half-year) 236 
Annuities,Jan.’80— Ditto for Account, 





INDIAN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 
India Stk.,10}p Ct.Apr.’74,209 ; Ind. Enf.Pr.,5 pC.,Jan.’72 100 
Ditto for Account Ditto, 54 per Cent., May,’79 1073 
Ditto 5 per Cent.,July,’80 1094xd| Ditto Debentures, per Cent., 
Ditto for Account, — April,’64— 
Ditto 4 per Ceat., Oct. ’88 101 Do. Do ,5 per Cent., Aug. ’73 103 
Ditto, ditto, Certificates, — Do. Bonds, 4 per Ct., £1000 20 pm 





Ditto Enfaced Ppr., 4 per Cent.93 | Ditto, ditto, under £1900, 20pm | 


RAILWAY STOCK. 














Railways. 'Paid.|Closing prices 
Stock! Bristol and Exeter ........ccccssosssssersesseess 100 | 92 
Mints CaO us ves snticcsicis cistiniinsonnsten tbinahgseons 100 924 
Stock, Glasgow and South-Western ......s00c000 | 100 | 115 
Stock Great Eastern Ordinary Stock - 4l 


Stock Do.,East Anglian Stock, No. 
Stock Great Northern .......ccccocssesoeee 
Stock Do., A Stock® 








Stock Great Southern and Western of Ireland i 101 

Stock Great Western—Original ........0s0-sssere 100 | 94 

Stock, Lancashire and Yorkshire ..........++00 100 | 1414 
Stock! London, Brighton, and South Coast...... 100 | 54 

Stock London,Chatham, and Dover + 100 | 7 

Stock London and North-Western... 100 | 132 

Stock) Lyndon and South-Western 100 

Stock Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincol 100 53 

Stock! Metropolitan...........0000c0 e+e sceseee 100 75 

NE MONE as oS tea ssn: nse esopnvse cancbucsvenbon 100 130 

Stock) Do., Birmingham and Derby 100 100 

Stock! North British ..... 100 434 
Stock, North London .... 100 120 

Stock North Staffordshir ; 100 654 
Stock) South Devon ...... : 100 es 

Stock, South-Eastern ................. 100 86§ 
Stock! Taff Vaie..,.............00.0... 100 168 





* A receives no dividend until 6 per cent. bas been paid to B, 





Monzy MARKT AND City INTELLIGZNCE. 

All the markets have been flat this week, and prices, on 
the whole, dull. In Home Railways some disposition has 
been shown to invest in Great Northern and Midlands, the 
latter especially, upon the prospect of a settlement of their 
great dispute about coal rates. South Easterns have been 
active, in consequence of their excellent traffic returns, 
though the unusually good returns of the Great Western 
have not brought up that description from the point to 
which it recently receded. On the whole the Home 
Railway market is heavy , upon realisations. In foreign secu- 
Fities very little is doing. 





The Economist, apropos of the recent scandalous attempt 
to secure for the Mayor's Court that absurd foreign 
garnishee jurisdiction which the House of Lords finally 
disposed of in the case of Coz v. Mayor of London, says 
it is apparent that :—‘‘Certain parties in the City are 
making a desperate effort to extend and confirm an 
anomalous jurisdiction which onght not to exist at all, 
There can obviously be no pretence that the Lord 
Mayor's Court distributes 4 superior sort of justice to 
that of the ordinary courts of the country. The suspicion 
ig unavoidable that the Court is maintained for the sake 
of the fees, not for the benefit of litigants, and that these 





attempts to extend the jurisdiction are somewhat con. 
nected with a motive which has long since ceased to 
influence our superior courts of law and equity. That such 
@ suspicion should have any colour would be a good reason 
not only for limiting the aggressive court, but for put- 
ting an end to it altogether.” 


County Court Jupass (Vide ante p. 564).—Mr. Stonor’ 
Judge of Circuit No. 45 (Surrey and Berks) writes to the 
Times to say that in both the years 1869 and 1870 he sat an 
additional day in every month (including the vacation month) 
at Croydon and at Wandsworth, beyond what his predecessor, 
Mr. Frazer, sat, and beyond whathe himself satin 1865 (when 
first appointed judge of thecircuit), or the two following years; 
and that he also sat on several other additional days in both 
years, as appears by other Parliamentary returns. He adds 
that in consequence of recent legislation and the increase of 
population in the circuit, the business upon it has doubled 
since 1865, both in the number of cases and in every other 
| point of view. 











ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


‘ 
| AT THE MART, 
j May 31.—By Messrs. DEBENHAM, TEwson & FARMER. 
| Essex.—Grays —The Elms, with gardens, cottage, stabling, 
| and about 8 acres, term 71 years, ground rent £10 
| Sold for £2,500. 
| Upper Norwood.—Villa residence, known as Scotland 
| House, with gardens, stabling, &c., and about 6 acres, 
| term 52 years, ground rent £80. Sold for £1,620. 
June 1.—By Messrs. FAREBROTHER, LyrE, & WHEELER. 
| Queen’s-gate-terrace, No. 9, a leasehold improved grount 
| rent of £15 per annum, well secured. Sold for £410. 
June 2.—By Messrs. Norton, Trist, WaTNEY & Co. 
Great Tower-street, E.C., at the corner of Harp and Cross- 
lanes, a freehold warehouse, containing 4,850ft. super. 
Sold for £13,100. 
By Messrs. Rusuwortu, Anport, & Co. 
Bishopsgate-street, No, 109, E.C., freehold business pre- 
mises, let at £300 per annum. Sold for £8,800. 
Clapham-common, No. 23 Pavement, freehold, let at £150 
perannum. Sold for £3,000. 
June 5.—By Messrs. D. Smitu, Son, & OAKLEY 
' The life interest in the sum of £3,799 7s. 4d. Three per 
| Cent. Consolidated Bank Annuities; a policy in the Law 
Life Assurance for £300, and a ditto in the Argus Life 
| Assurance for £300, on the life of a gentleman aged 63. 
| _ Sold for £970. 
| The absolute reversion to £1,000 Three per Cent. Bank 
— payable on death of a lady aged 79. Sold for 
2670. 


| £670. 

| A ditto to £350 Three per Cent. Bank Annuities, payable. 

| on death of a female aged 67. Sold for £150. 

| June 5.—By Messrs. Curnnock, Gatswortuy & CHINNOCK. 
In Chancery.—‘‘ Pennington v. Dalbiac.”—(Sale No. 1)— 
Freeholds: Bermondsey, a freehold ground rent of £8 per 
annum, secured on premises in King-street. Sold for £200. 

A ditto of £50, secured upon ditto adjoining. Sold‘for £1,050. 

Ni - = to 20, King-street, freehold, let at £70 4s. Sold for 

Nos. 31 to 35, adjoining, let at £63 14s, Sold for £600. 

Nos. 80 and 81, Bermondsey New-road, and Nos. 1 and 2, 
Brandon-street, let at £69 138. Sold for £730. 

A house and outbuildings, &c., situate in Swan-méad, let at 
£60. Sold for £730. 

A ditto, adjoining, let at £30. Sold for £730. 

A freehold ground-rent of £18 per annum, amply secured on 
— in Brandon-place and Swan-mead. Sold for 

A ditto of £4, secured on premises in Swan-mead. Sold 
for £60. 

A ditto of £4 10s., 
Sold for £350. 
A pron of 20, secured upon houses in Swan-mead. Sold for 

00. 

In Chancery—Leaseholds (Sale No. 2).—Walworth: A 
leasehold improved ground-rent of £35 per annum, term 
18 years, with reversion for 11 years, secured on premises 
in Providence-row and Brandon-street. Sold for £1,170. 

A ditto of £35 per annum, term 18 years, reversion for 11, 
secured on premises in Brandon. street and Short-street. 


cured on premises and land in ditto 








Sold for £800. 
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A ditto of £60, same term, reversion for 10} years, secured 
on premises in same street and Rodney-road. Sold for 


£720. 

A ditto of £28 and £22, term 18 years, reversion for 11} and 
9} years, secured on premises in Rodney-street, &c.; also 
five houses in Rodney-street and Sarah Ann-street, term 
18 years, and let at £110. Sold for £970. 

A ditto of £22 and £18, term 18 years, with reversion to the 
rack rentals of the latter for 10? years, secured on houses 
in same streets ; also five houses in Sarah Ann-street, term 
18 years, let at £81 5s. Sold for £940. 

No. 46. Brandon-street, and Nos. 48 and 50; also Nos. 1 to 
3 Sarah Ann-street, term 9 years, net rental £130. Sold 
for £620. 

Leasehold improved ground-rents of £26 and £10 10s, with 
14houses in Nursery-row, Bedford Cottages, and Friendly- 
place, let at £120, term 18 years, with reversion to the 
whole for 9} years. Sold for £1,320. 

A ditto of £20 and £25, term 13 years, with reversions for 43 
and 4} years, secured upon premises in Rodney-road, 
Northampton-street and place. Sold for £350. 

A ditto of £70, term 13 years, with reversion for 4} years, 
secured on premises in Hrstead-street, Cottage-square and 
row. “Sold for £495. 

A ditto of £12, term 15 years, reversion for 77, secured on 
premises in Barlow-street and Darwin-street. Sold for 
£185. 

A ditto of £10 per annum, with reversion for 5} years ; also 
three houses in Barlow-street, term, for the whole, 15 
years, producing £81 12s. Seld for £480. 

A ditto of 11 10s., term 18 years, with reversion for 84 
years, secured on premises in Rodney-road and Dale- 
street. Sold for £165. 

A ditto of £49, with reversion to the rack rentals of the 
houses let on lease ; also five houses in Paragon-row, let 
at £58 10s., term for the whole, 18 years. Sold for £540, 


Nos, 51, 53, 55, and 57, Rodney-street, and No. 1, Chatham- ! 


street, term 11 years, let at £56. Sold for £300. 

Nos, 59, 61, ond 63, Rodney-street, and a plot of ground, 
term 11 years, let at £48 6s. Sold for £190. 

A leasehold improved ground rent of £65, term 11 years 
secured on premises in Rodney-road. Sold for £330. 


June 7.—By Messrs. Epwin Fox & BovusFiEp. 
Barnes, freehold villa, known as Lowther Lodge, with plot 
of building land. Sold for £1,000. 
Lambeth, Nos. 95, 96, and 97, Regent-street, and Nos. 1 to 
5, Garden-place, copyhold, with reversion in 14 years, net 
rental £174. Sold for £485. 


By Messrs. FAREBROTHER, CLARK. & Co. 

Middlesex, Hanwell, a plot of freehold building land, con- 
taining 3a. lr. 36 p, Sold for £350. 

A ditto of 3a. Or. 4p. Sold for £300. 

A ditto of 5a. lr. 10p. Sold for £520. 

A ditto of 8a. Sold for £300. 

Four plots of ditto, of about la. each—realised about £100 
per acre. 

Nine plots of recommodation land, containing 62a. Or. 38p 
Sold for £5,625. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

BarrEtt—On June 3, at the Grove Lodge, Slough, Bucks, 
the wife of Mr. Richard Henry Barrett, solicitor, of a son 
and heir. 

Goven—On June 4, at 8, Hanover-terrace, Regent’s-park, 
the wife of J. H. Gough, Esq., barrister-at-law, of a son. 

Stevenson—On June 6, at Formby, near Liverpool, the wife 
of J. R. Stevenson, Esq, solicitor, of a daughter, stillborn, 


MARRIAGES, 
King—Hinpitey—On June 1, at St. Mary of the Angels, 
Bayswater, Francis Thornley King, of Bath, solicitor, to 
oat Mary, widow of the late Charles Edwin Hindley, 


Masini Risremas,—Ou June 1, at Hampton Church, Mid- 
dlesex, William Hughes Morris, Esq., of Swansea, solicitor, 
to Ellen Lavinia Elizabeth, only daughter of the late 
Charles Banwell. Esq., of Chelsea, 

Mossop—Swinson—On June 1, at Mickleton, Gloucester- 
shire, Richard Peele Mossop, solicitor, to Clara, youngest 
daughter of the late George Newton Swinson, Esq., of 
Leamington. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





DEATHS. 

Rott—On June 6, at Ozleworth, Wotton-under- Edge, the 
Right Hon. Sir John Rolt, aged 66. 

Scutty—On June 4, at No. 6, Grove-end-road, London, 
Vincent Scully, Esq., Q.C., aged 60. 





LONDON GAZETTES. 


ee 


Professional Partnerships Dissolved. 
ToxspaY, June 6, 1871. 
Lewis, Chas Edwd, Arnold Summers Munns, John Bridges Nunn, & 
John Spencer Longden, Old Jewry, Attorneys and Solicitors. June 1. 
Luxton. Robt, & Hy Luxton, Tavistock, Devon, Attorneys and Solicitors. 


May 31. 
Winding-up of Joint Stock Companies. 
Farpay, June 2, 1871. 
UNLIMITED IN CHANCERY. 

Agriculturist Cattle Insurance Company.—The Master of the Rolls 
purposes on Tuesday, June 13 at 1.30, at his chambers, to proceed 
to make a call on all the contributories of the above Company whose 
names are included in the list of contribatories, except those who, 
with the sanction of the Judge, have compromised their liabilities in 
respect of the debt of the company; and the Judge p 
- call shall be for £280 per share of £20, and for £70 per share 
of £5. 

LiwtTeD 1n CaaNncErRY, 

Elliott Brothers Company (Limited).—Vice Chancellor Malins has, by 
an order dated May 26, ordered that the above company be wound up. 
Clarke & Co, Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; agents for Standring, jun, Roch- 
daie, solicitor for the petitioner. 

London and Devon Biscuit Company (Limited).—Petition for winding 
up, presented June 1, directed to be heard before Vice Chancellor 
Malins on June 23. Clarke & Co., Lincoln’s-inn-fields; agents for 
Fussell & Co, Bristol, solicitors for the petitioner. 

Witt & Williams’s Brewery (Limited).—The Master of the Rolls has, by 
an order dated May 22, ordered that the above company be wound up. 
Dommett, Gutter-lane, Cheapside, solicitor for the petitionor. 


Tvugspayr, Jane 6, 1871. 
UNLIMITED IN CHANCERY. 

Waterloo and Whitehall Railway Company.—Vice Chancellor Malins 
has fixed June 16 at 12, at his chambers, for the appointment of an 
official liquidator . 

Liwrrep in CHANCERY. 

London Suburban Bank (Limited). — Petition for winding up, presented 
May 29, directed to be heard before Vice Chancellor Wickens on 
June 23, Montagu, Bucklersbury, solicitor for the petitioners. 

Millwall Ironworks, Shipbuilding, and Graving Docks Company 
(Limited).—Petition for winding up, presented June 2, directed to be 
heard before Vice Chancellor Malins on Friday, June 23. Young & 
Co, St. Mildred’s-ct, Poultry, solicitors for the petitioners. 

San Pedro del Monte Silver Mining Company (Limited).—The Master 
of the Rolls has, by an order dated May 27, ordered that the voluntary 
winding up of the above company be continued, subject to the super- 
vision of the court. Courtenay & Croome, Gracechurch-st, solicitors 
for the petitioners. 

Witt & Williams’s Brewery (Limited).—The Master of the Rolls has 
fixed June 15 at 12.30, at his chambers, for the appointment of an 
official liquidator. 

Friendly Societies Dissolved. 
Tusgspay, June 6, 1871. 
Heath Friendly Society, Whitmore Arms Inn, Heath, Oxford. June l 
Loyal Albion Society, Talbot Inn, Halifax, York. June 3. 


Creditors under Estates in Chancery. 
Last Day of Proof. 
Fripay, June 2, 1871. 

Denham, Geo Boulton, Gt Dover-st, Pin & Needle Manufacturer. June 
26. Hart » Denham, M.R. Ditton, Ironmonger-lane 

Dixon, Augustina Ivers Mary, Stans’ » Sussex, Widow. July 10. 
Wilder e Wilder, V.C. Wickens. Wadeson & Malleson, Austin-friars 

Doxat, Lewis, Queen’s-crescent, Haverstock-hill, Esq. June 21. 
Garlick oe Leslie, V.O. Malins. Lydall, Southampton-bidgs, 
Chancery-lane 

Farquharson, Jas John, Langton Long, Dorset, Esq. July 1, Far- 
quharson v Floyer, V.C. Wickens, Hore, Lincoln’s-inn-fields 

Fielder, Jane, Pownd-common, Sussex, Widow. June 27. Caffya c 
Caftyn, V.C. Wickens. Daintrey, Petworth 

Hodges, Charlotte Eliz, Moorlands House, Middlesoy, Somerset, 
Spinster. July 1. Symonds e Monckton, V.C. Malins, Reed & Cook, 
Bridgwater 

Meers, Faith, Bearstead, Kent, Farmer. June 29. Harvey © Meers, 
V.C. Malins. Sankey, Canterbury 

Pargitter, Daniel, Taunton, Somerset, Surgeon. June 17. Smith e Wil- 
kinson, M.R. Rossiter, Taunton 

Richardson, Jas Malleott, Cornhill, Bookseller. July 1. Richardson e 
Richardson, V.C. Wickens, Talbot & Tasker, Bedford-row 

Roberts, Richd, Wilsford, Lincoln, Farmer,’ June 90, Rodgers e Cur- 
tis, V.C. Malins, Foster & Rodgers, Sleaford 

Warton, Chas, Burwash, Sussex, Esq. June 30. Warton e Bishop, M.R. 
Yarde, Brunswick-3q 

Wilson, Alex, Carlisle, Cumberland, Thos Wilson, Cartisie, Joha Wilson, 
Lpool, and Jane Byrne. June 30, Wilson e Campbell, V.C, Malina. 


Tusapay, June 6, 1871 


Adams, Riohd, Birm, Licensed Victualler, June 30. Styles e Guest, 
MR. Balden, Birm 
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Lord, Wm, Huddersfield, Kesits Joiner. July 3, Helm wv Lord, V.C. 
Bacon. Mills, Huddersfield 
— Joseph, Stanningiey, York, Ironfounder. June 29. Pitts v Pitts, 


imps: 
The ‘Shetheld’C Collegiate School. July 1, Sale v Wilson, V.C, Maiins, 
Smith & Son, Sheffiel 


Creditors aie 22 & 23 Vict. cap. 35. 
Last Day of Claim. 
Friar, June 2, 1871. 


Bailey, Rev Hy Ives, North Leverton, Nottingham. Aug |. Marshall 
& Son, East Ret 

Biggs, Jemima, Lower Garth, Montgomery, Widow. July 15. Howell 
& Co, Welshpool 

Boswell, Martin. I Iver, Buckingham, Gent. Jnly 1. Lydall & Sweeting 
Southampton-bldgs, Chancery-lane 

Bright, Jerome Denny, Saxmundham, Suffolk, Gent. Augil. South- 
well, Saxmundham 

Brown, Isabella, Lincoln, Spinster. July 6. Newton & Co, York 

er Mary, Bradley Elms, Stafford, Widow. June 30. Thacker, 

headle 
= Thos, Chester, Livery Stable Keeper. July 1. Massey, 
ester. 

Hand, Jas, Attleborough, Warwick, Farmer. June 29. Dewes & Son, 
Nuneaton 

Lees, Robt, Stratton, Gloucester, Farmer. June 30. Maullings & Co, 
Cirencester 

Levy, John Lewis, Rochester, Kent. Aug 25: John Levy, Victualling 
Office Wharf, Rochester 

= Thos, Wakeham, Sussex, Farmer. June 30, Soames, Peters- 


Mackay, Robt Brown, ws Merchant. July 1. Lattey, Gresham 
House, Old Broad-stree 

Martinez, Sebastian Goonies Belsize-park, Hampstead, Esq. July 1. 
Hume & Bird, Gt James-st, Bedford-row 

Payne, Thos, Oxtord. July 5. Hurford & Taylor, Oxford 

Peberdy. Robt, Leicester, Victualler. July 10. Watts, Leicester 

Simond, Wm, Cambridge-ter, Edgware-rd, Esq. July 1. Lattey, 
Gresham House, Old Broad-st 

Steward, Rebt, Cambridge, Esq, Augl. Tebbs, Bedford 

Tarpley, Thos, Shefford, Bedford, Broker. June 30. Gery,Shefford 

Thompson, Jas, Kingston-upon-Hull, Stock & Share Broker. Augl, 
Holden & Sons, Hull 

Vivian, Emma Jane, Eccleston-sq. July 3. Sewell & Edwards, Gres- 
ham House, Old Broad-st 

Wilkinsou, Atraham, Fartown,Huddersfield, Scribbling Miller. July 1. 
Freeman, Huddersfield 


Tvespay, Juue 6, 1871. 
—o a Winterborne, Dorset, Yeoman. July 1. Marsh field, 


Beds rds Fras, Dudley, Wcrcester, Wholesale Grocer. July 12. Lowe, 
cley 
Bedford, Jas, Tidenham, Gloucester, Esq. July 5. Vincent. Ryde 
Capell. Hy, Floore, Northampton, Gent. July 1. Roche, Daventry 
ag od Wa!lwyn, Grendon Court, Hereford, Esq. July 21. 
os) 
— Geo, Priors Marston, Warwick, Gent. July 1. Roche, 
ventry 
= . ev John Adams. Alburgh, Norfolk. Aug 1. Asker, 
orwic 
Dunweli, Edwd, Market Weighton, York, Gent. Aug 1. Powell & 
Whitehead, Pocklington 
Ferrall, Catherine Carmichael, Brompton- rd, July 8. Paterson & Co, 
Chancery-lane 
Fladgate, Arthur, Woking, Surrey, Gent. July 8. Capron & Sparkes, 
Guildford 
Guthrie, Hawt. Semagen-nt, Upper Norwood, Esq. July 20. Lewis & 
Co, Old Jewry 
Herbert, John John, Whitehouse, Garwsy, Hereford, Farmer. June 28. 
vies 
Jones, Thom, East Dulwich House. Merchant. July 31. James & Co, 
Ely-pi. Holborn 
Keane, Susan, Bitterne, Southampton, Spinster. July 10. Young & Co, 
Essex. st, Strand 
Lee, Join ‘the elder, Queenhill, Worcester, Farmer. June 24. Gregory, 
Upton ~opon-Severn 
Limond, Wm, (and not Simond, as erroneously printed in Jast Gazette) 
Cazmbridge-ter, Edgware-rd, Es, July 1. Lattey, Gresham House, 
O14 Broad-st 
Myers, Kobt, Silloth, Cumberland. July 14. McAlpin, Carlisle 
Ure, Jane, Carlisle, Widow. duly 14. McAlpin, Carlisle 
Newman. Ann, Albany-st, Regent’s-pk, Dairywoman, July 14. Wilkin, 
Farnita!'s-ion, Holborn 
Peel, Boulten Lennox, Valedmund, Perth, Esq. July 19, Beaumont, 
Coleman-st 
Pratt, Japez, Rochester-row, Pimlico, Ham & Beef Dealer. June 27. 
Bolton, E-m-et, Fam ny 
Prattinton, Eilen br Sapey, Hereford, Widow. July 15. Tucker 
& Lake, Serie-st, Lineoin’s-inn 
Shotter, Freak, Midhurst, Sussex, Gent. July 20. Johnson, Midhurst 
Stant. wy Geo, Hethersett, Norfolk, Farmer. July 1, Emerson & Spar- 
row, Norwich 


Wet, 4 ia hn Jaques the younger, H.M’s 10th Foot, July 15. Seymour, 


Coventry 
Bankrupts. 
Pewar, June 2, 1871. 


Under the Bankruptcy Act, 1869. 
Creditors raust forward their proofs of debts to the Registrar. 
To Surrender in London. 

Gites, Thom, & Thos Gibts, jan, New Church-rd, Camberwell, builders. 

Pet Jose. Pepys. Jone i5 at 1 
Heme, | David Herman, & Herman Von Kaalte, Venchurch-st, Merchants, 
Pe nag a ae tank Jane 14 at 12 

i ohn, Hop ay ee Seed Merchant. Pet M 

ai. Syring- Bice. Jane lb ad 











To Surrender in the Country. 

Cary, Hon Lucius, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. Pet May 25. Walker. 
Tunbridge Wells, June 12 at 3 

Clark, Joseph, Sileby, Leicester, Shoe Manufacturer, Pet May 31. 
Ingram. Leicester, June 13 at 10 

Davis, Wm Hy, East Stonehouse, Devon, Boot Manufacturer. Pet May 
3i. Pearce. East Stonehouse, June !4 at 11 

_, Chas, Christchurch-rd, Streatham, Manufacturing Chemist. 
Pet May 30. Willoughby. Wandsworth, June 15 at 3 

Marioram, Edwd, Lowestoft, — Butcher. Pet May 31. Chamber- 
lin. Gt Yarmouth, June 14 at 3 

Park, Saml, Brighton, Sussex, Draper. Pet May 30. Evershed. Brighton , 
June 20 at II 

Richardson, Lot, jun, Shitlington, Bedford, Builder. Pet May 31. 
Pearse. Bedford, June 27 at 3 

Wilkes, Dan! Alfa, Cinderford, Gloucester, Draper. Pet May 31. Wilton. 
Gloucester, June 14 at 12 

Tuespay, June 6, 1871. 
Under the Bankruptcy Act, 1869. 
Creditors must forward their proofs of debts to the Registrar. 
To Surrender in London, 

Grantham, Joseph, Eastbourne-ter, Paddington, no occupation. Pet 
June 2. Murray. June 27 at 11 

Wild, Alfd, Providence-row, Shepherd's Bush, Carpenter. Pet June 2. 
Brougham. June 16 at 12 

To Surrender in the Country. 

Blanck, August Friedrich, Gloucester, Comm Agent. Pet June 2 
Wilton. Gloucester, June 17 at 12 

Denniston, John, Halifax, York, Upholsterer. Pet June3. Rankin. 
Halifax, June 16 at 10 

Fairhead, Wm, Grove-ter, Tottenhdm, Builder. PetJunel. Pulley 
Edmonton, June 22 at 3 

Mathews, Benj, & John Rees Mathews, Bedwas, Monmouth, Colliery 
Proprietors. Pet May 31. Roberts, Newport, June 21 at tli 

es Jobn, Lpool, Watch Manafacturer. Pet June 5. Hime. Lpool, 

une 21 at 2 

Wrigley, Sam, Oldham, Lancashire, Builder. Pet May 30. Tweedale. 

Oldham, June 10 at 11 


Liquidation by Arrangement. 
FIRST MEETINGS OF CREDITORS. 
Fripay, June 2, 1871. 


Appleby, Fras, Scarborough, Innkeeper. June 19 at 10,30, at the Bedford 


Arms Hote}, Castle rd, Scarborough 
Ashcroft, Richd Dawher, Manch, Restaurant Keeper. June 21 at 3, at 
offices of Sampson, South King st, Manch 


birch, Eliz, Coton, Stafford, Beerhouse Keeper. June 15 at 11, at the 


Queen’ 's Head inn, Lichfield st, Tamworth. Adams, Lichfield 


| Blears, Jas, Eccles, — Grocer. June 19 at 3, at offices of Sale 


& Co, Booth st, Ma’ 

Brewster, Robt, Furnival’s inp, no occupation. June 22 at 12, at offices 
of Buffen & Chandler, Coleman st. Ashurst & Co, Old Jewry 

Britner, Bernard, Hyde, Chester, Grocer. June 15 at 4,30, at office of 
Darnton, Stamford st, Ashton-under-Lyne 

Brodie, Wm, Burmouth, Merioneth, Innkeeper. June 14 at 2, at offices 
of Pugh, Dolgelley 

Collins, Sarah, St John st, Bethnal green, Timber Merchant. June 19 
at 2, at offices of Stocken & T Tripp, Leadenhall st 

Crabb, Gee & Edwd Vaughan, vonshire ter, singe Builders. 
Jnne 19 at 3, at the Guildhall Coffee house, Guildhall. Downing 

Crooks, Jas, Lexden, Colchester, Essex, Baker. an 12 at 2, at the 
George Hotel, Colchester, Jones, Colchester 

Dee, Wm Hy, ‘Aston, Warwick, Licensed Victualler. June 13 at 12, at 
ottices of Burton, Union chambers, Union passage, Birm 


Ldwarde, Geo, Malpas, Chester, Grocer. June 14 at 3, at it office of Cart- 


wright, Bridge st row East, Chester 

Farrant, Alf Robt, Haggerston rd, Grocer. June 16 at 3, at offices of 
Izard & Betts, Eastcheap 

Greenwood, Robt Benj, Metropolitan Meat Market, Salesman. June 16 
at 2, at office of Dubois, Gresham bldgs, Basinghall st. Maynard, 
Clifford’s inn 

Hart, Hy Abraham, Elginrd, Grocer, June 22 at 2, at the Inns of Court 
Hotel, High Holborn. Clarke, St Mary’s sq, Paddington 

Henderson, Adam, Manch, Builder. June 14at 2, at the Clarence Hotel, 

orks gardens, Manch. Hilton & Lister, Salford 

Hill, Thos, Peck, Bedford, Grocer. June 15 at3, at office of Conquest 
Duke st, Bedford 

Hudson, Wm, Leamington Priors, Warwick, Chemist, June 19 at 3, at 
the Bath Hotel, Bath st, Leamington Priors, Sanderson, Warwick 

—- Richd & Edwd Jaques, Scarborough, tae Millers, June 22 at 

3, at offices of Richardson, Queen st, Scarborough 

Johnson, Ww, Horncastle, Lincoln, Printer. ton 23 at 2, at the Court 
house, Horncastle, Clitherow, Horncastle 

Jones, John, Portmadoc, Carnarvon, Coal Dealer. June 14 at 11, at the 
Commercial Hotel, joc. Jones & Jones, Portmadoc 

Lampier, John, New King’s rd, Chelsea, Builder. June 19 at 2, at office 
of Venn, New in, Strand 

Lancaster, Thos, Hockley Heath, Warwick, Bone Worker. June 12 at 
3, at office of East, Colmore row, Birm 

Lay, John, Aston, Birm, Edge Tool Maker. June 13 at 3, at office of 
Parry, Bennett's hill, Birm 

Leedie, Win, Guiseley, York, Saddler, June 20 at 2, at offices of Fawcett 
& Malcolm, Park row, Leeds 

Lesiter, Peter, Wall st, Ball’s Pond, Glass Merchant. Juno 16 at 12, at 
office of Dubois, Gresham -bldgs, Basinghall st 

Levin, Alex, Newport Pagnell, Buckingham, Ginger Beer Mannfacturer. 
June 14 at 3, at the Swan Hotel, Newport Pagnell 

Lloyd, Wm, Swansea, Glamorgan, Victualler, Juno 12 at 2, at office of 
Morris, Katiand st, Swansea 

Miller, Alf, Brighton, Sussex, Watchmaker, June 20 at 12, at officos of 
Smith & Co, Bread st, Cheapside 

Moore, Wm Thos, Exeter, Coal Merchant, gone ¥ at 11, at offices of 
of Friend, Post Office chambers, Queen st, Exe 

Nicholas, Hichd, Bridgnorth, Salop, Painter, June iat 12, at the Crown 
Hotel, Bridgnorth, Backhouse, Bridgnorth 
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Olney, Wm, Blenheim rd, oS Comet Holloway, out ¢ of busiooes. ‘iene 14 at 
2, at offices of Wetherfield, Gresham bldgs, Guildhall 

Overton, Jas, Hawford oti Worcester, Miller, June 17 at 12, at office 
of Tree, Broad st 

Owens, John Mills Simpson & Uwen Owens, ag rd, Drapers. June 20 
at 12, at offices of Haigh, King st, Cheapside 

Packer, Fredk Geo, Hamilton i Camden Town, out of business. June 
10 at 3, at office of Mussabini, Basinghall st. Hicks, Bevois ct, Basing- 


hall st 

Roberts, Edwd Lloyd, St Peter’s st, Islington, Bonnet Shape Manufac- 
turer. June 16 at 3, at offices of Slater & Pannell, Guildhall chambers, 
Basinghall st. Pittman, Guildhall chambers, Basinghall st 

Roberts, Geo, Lpool, out of Pye June 16 at 3, at offices of Ponton, 
Vernon chambers, Vernon st, Lpoo 

Singer, Wm, Cardiff, Glamorgan, Ste. 
of Davis, Crockherbtown, Cardiff 

Smith, Jas Matthew, Little Bentley, Essex, Cattle Dealer. 
4, at the Fleece Hotel, Colchester. White, Colchester 

Smythe, Fredk, North Woolwich rd, West Ham, Brewer. 
2, at office of Kipping, Essex st, Strand 

Stack, Thos Austin, Cochrane st, St John’s wood, Boot Manufacturer. 

=June 19 at 12, at office of Tilley, Finsbury pl, South 

Stevens, Nathaniel Hy, Cranbrook, Kent, ee. 
at the Guildhall Tavern, Gresham st. nds 

Thacker, Jas, Evesham, Worcester, Tailor. June 20 at 11, at offices of 
New & Co, Bridge st, Evesham 

Tooth, Geo, Nottingham, Currier. June 23 at 12, at office of Enfield & 
Dowson, Low pavement, Nottingham 

Tucker, John, Bridlington Quay, York, Toy Dealer. 
offices of Crumbie, Stonegate 

Walsh, Wm, Adlington, Lancashire,Grocer. June 14 at 2, at office of 
Morris, Market st, Chorley 

Watson, John Wm, Folkestone. 
Bouverie sq, Folkestone 

Wiltshire, Wm Chas, Portsmouth, Hants, Printer. 
office of Walker, Union st, Portsea 

Woods, Rebecca, Woodbridge, Suffolk, Boot Maker. 
the Bull Hotel, Woodbridge 


Turspay, June 6, 1871. 


Atwill, Wm Hy, Compton Gifford, Devon, Licensed Victualler. 
21 at 4, at office of Square, George st, Plymonth 
Austin, Danl, Surrendale pl, Sutherland gardens, Builder. June 20 at 
2, at offices ‘of Kynaston & Gasquet, King’s Arms yd, Moorgate st 
Beverley, Ellen Eliza, Jermyn st, St James’s, Licensed Victualler. 
June 19 at |, at po _ Institution, Chancery lane. Paterson 
Birt, John, lady h, Paper Manutacturer. 
June 16 at 12. M8 - ‘offices of Griffiths & Son, Beaufort sq, Chepstow. 
Cathcart, Newport 
Bott, Richd Baker, Lpool, Watchmaker. June 21 at 2, at office of Har- 
vey & Alsop, Custle st, ’Lpool 
Bromley, John Marshall, Penzance, Cornwall, Merchant. 
at 0 ces of Trythall, Clarence st, Penzance 
Campbell, Jas David Leighton, Myrtle villas, Woodside, South Norwood, 
Major, retired on half pay. June 21 at 12, at office of Pamphilon, 
John st, Adelphi 
Coop, Shaw, Halifax, York, Hair Dresser, June 16 at 11, at offices of 
Norris & Foster, Crossley st, Halifax 
Davenport, Hy, sen, Macclesfield, Chester, Silk Trimming Manufac- 
turer. June 16 at 2, at office of Hand, Churchside, Macclesfield 
Davies, Joseph, Cwmbwria Caebricks, Swansea, Glamorgan, Labourer. 
June 19 at 12, at office of Smith, Somerset pl, Swansea 
Day, Frank, High Cross lane, Tottenham, Accountant, 
offices of a Chancery lane 
Dunford, Jas, Parton, Wilts, Beerseller. 
inn, Purton. Bullock 
Falshaw, Wm, Scarborougb, York, Lodging house Keeper. 
1, at offices of Williamson, Newborough st, Scarborough 
Fanshaw, John & Alex Yorston, Tipton, Stafford, lronmasters. June 19 
at 2, at offices of Foster & Fowler, Darlington st, Wolverhamptor 
Fern, Isaac, Macclesfield, Chester, Chemist. June 15 at 2, at office of 
Hodgson, Cross st, Manch 
Foord, Edwa, Gt Cambridge st, Hackney rd, Boot Manufacturer. June 
20 at 12, at offices of Nicholson, Gresham st. Montagu, Bucklersbary 
Garbutt, Fras, Eston, York, Beerhouse Keeper. Jane 19 at 11, at office 
of Eddy & Bellringer, Hign st, Stockton-on-Tees 
George, Harry, Gt Horton, York, Stuff Manufactarer, June 16 at 11, at 
Pew rod of Wood & Killick, Commercial Bank bildgs, Piece Hall ya, 
radf 
Gibson, Chae, Tideswell, Derby, Coal Dealer. 
Meggison, High at, Tideswell 
Guthrie, Joseph, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Innkeeper, 
offices of Sewell, Grey st, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Hinton, John, Bedford, Stone Mason. June 19 at 2, at office of Turnley 
& Co, Lurke lane, Bedford 
Holland, Wm, Norton, nr Doncaster, York, Boot Maker. 
at office of Peagram, Baxter gate, Doncaster 
Holmes, Fras Surah, Clifton, nr Bristol. June 21 at ll, at office of 
Buckland, Bristol chambers, Nicholas st, Bristol 
Innocent, Fras, Nottingham, Hosier, June 20 at 12, at office of Belk, 
High pavement, Nottingham 
ree, Jas, Stone, Stafford, Builder, June 19 at 11, at office of Saben, 
tone 


Jones, Jas, Kidderminster, Worcester, Builder. June 16 at 2, at the 
Black Horse Hotel, K dderminster. Saunders, Kidderminster 

Jones, Thos Rowland, Subenhens, Chester, Bootwwaker, Jane 20 at 3, 
at office of Dixon, Lord at, L 

Lockwood, John, Cleckheaton, ork, Grocer, June 19 at 3, at the Royal 
Hotel, Cleckheaton, Ferry & Co, Cleckheaton 

Lunt, Jas, Lpcol, Licensed Victualler, June 22 at 3, at office of Cobb & 
Sowton, Dale st, Lpool 

Merrick, Alf be nj, Clifton, Bristol, Cornfactor, June 16 at 12, at offices 
of Williams & Co, Exchange, Bristol, Press & Inskip, Bristol 

Metcalf, Wm, Esxcc mb, Durham, Innkeeper, June 22 at 2, at Lhe Com- 
mercia! Hi tel, Market pl, Bishop Auckland 

Miller, Joseph, Bear borough, Bookseller, June 19 at 3, atthe Victoria 

i Hote), Westborough, Scarborough 


June 20 at 11, at offices 
June 14 at 


June 12 at 


June 15 at 11, 


June 19 at 10, at 
June 15.at 3, at office of Wightwill, 
June 8 at 11, at 


June 16 at 3, at 


June 





June liat 11, 


June 16 at 2, at 
June 21 at 3, at the Railway 
June 19 at 


June 21 at 1, at office of 
June 19 at ll, at 


June 15 at li. 





Moore, Mary Ann, Quorndon, Leicester, Hosiery Lene or June- 


20 at 12, at office of Deane, Church-gate, hboroug! 
uae 19 at 2, at offices 


Morgan, Hy, Cardiff, Glamorgan, Boot Maker. 
of Bidgood, Arcade-chambers, Cardiff 

Moss, Jas, Beckingham, Essex, Farmer. June 19 at 2, at the Green 
— Hotel, Bishopsgate-st Within. Woodard, Ingram-ct, Fen- 
chureh-st 

Nelthorpe, Jas. Aldermanbury, Restaurant Keeper. June 16 at 11, at 
office of Chidley, Old Jewry 

Noble, Jas, South Anston, York, Lime Burner. June 19 at 12.30, at 
offices of Wing, Prideaux-chambers, Change-alley, Sheffield. Broom-. 

June 16 at ll, 


head & Co 

Remington, Jas, Springfield, Essex, Butcher. at the 
Saracen’s Head Hotel, Chelmsford. Brown, Basinghall st 

Ritchie, Edwd, Lpool, Grocer. June 20 at 3, at office of Masters & 
Fletcher, North John st, Lpool 

Scott. Robt Wm, Doncaster, York, Bootmaker. 
of Peagram, Baxter gate, Doncaster 

Skinner, Wm, South Cave, York, Grocer. June 15 at 3, at offices of 
Roberts & Leak, Bowlalley lane, Kingston-upon-Hull 

Teer, Danl, Salford, Lancashire, Bricklayer. June 13 at 3, at offices of 
Hardy, St James’s sq, Manch 

Templeton, Hy, Ha d rd, C di June 19 at 12, atoffice of 
Blackburn, Bow st, Covent garden 

Thomas, Rees, Llandebie, Carmarthen, Innkeeper. June 16 at 1, at the 
Townhall, Carmarthen. Bishop, Liandilo 

Tyson, John, Tealby, Lincoln, Grocer. June 17 at 11, at offices of Saf- 
fery & Chambers, Market Rasen 

Wakeman, Benj, Birm, Picture Frame Manufacturer. 
office of Beaton, Victoria bldgs, Temple row, Birm 

Whincap, John, Wm & Thos Wethere!l, Mare st, Hackney, Upholsterers, 
June 20 at 3, at offices of Honey & Co, King st, Cheapside. Ashurst & 
Co, Old Jewry 

Ww illiams, sd Aberdare, Innkeeper. June 22 at 11, at the Temperance 
hall, Aberdare. Linton 

Wragg, Emma, Oldham, La hi fecti June 15 at 3, at the 
Mitre Hotel, Manch. Clark, Oldham 


Jane 15 at 12, at offices 





June 16 at 12, at 











nner: LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
37, OLD JEWRY, LONDON, E.C. 

SOLICITORS are invited to introduce, on behalf of their clients, Pro- 
posals for Loans on Freehold or Leasehold Property, Reversions, Life 
Interests, or other adequate securities. 
ane may be made in the first instance according to the following. 

rm :— 

Proposat ror Loan on Morteaces. 


Introduced by (state name and address of solicitor) 

Amount required £ 

Time and mode of repayment (i.e., whether for a term certain, or by 
annuai or other payments) 

Security (state shortly the particulars of security, and, if land or build<- 
ings, state the net annual income). 

State what Life Policy (if any) is proposed to be effected with the 
Gresham Office in connection with the security. 

By order of the Board, 
F, ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—WHITSUN HOLI. 
DAYS.—Professor Pepper’s “Trip to the Western of 
Ireland ; * Grand Scenery and Irish Songs by Miss Barth—Great Re- 
vival of Henry Russell’s Songs, under his personal kind superintendence, 
with grand Scenic and Optical Effects. Vocalist, Mr. Piumpton—J. L. 
King, Esq., on “ Muscle and Muscular Power,” illustrated by Herr 
Willio, the wonderful Contortionist aod Imitator of Birds and Animals 
—Re-engagement of E. D, Davies, the Premier Ventriloqaisc—The 
Ghost «nd other Entertainments as usual—Admission One Shilling. 
Open from 12 to 5 and 7 to 10. 








ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
URNISH YOUR HOUSE at DEANBE’S. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 

With Priced Furnishing List, Gratis and Post Free. 
DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Catlery, every variety of style and finish. 
DEANE’S—Electro plated Spoons and Forks, best manufacture. 
DEANE’S—Blectro-plated Tea & Coffee Sets, Liqueur Stands, Craets, &. 
DEANE'S—Dish Covers and Hot Water Dishes, Covers in Sets, from 18s. 
DEAN E'S—Papier-mache Tea Trays, in Sets, from 2!s., newest patterns, 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Patent Improvements. 
DEAN R’S - Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Preserving Pans. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and handsomestock. 
DEANE’S— Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bathrooms fitted complete. 
DEANE’S—Fenders aud Fire-irons, in all modern and approved —_ 
DEA NE'S—Bedsteads, in Iron and Brass. Bedding of superior q 
DEANE’S—Register Stoves, London-made Kitcheners, Ranges, 

DEAN &’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a great variety of patterns. 
DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’S—Tarnery, Brushes, Mats, &v., strong and serviceable. 
DEAN &’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Rollers, &e. 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, Newly designed Patterns. 
A discount ot five per cent. for cash payments of £2 and upwards, 
DEANE & Co., 46 (King William-street}, LON DON-BRIDGB. 


UTHORS ADVISED WITH as to the Cost of 
. A ge rinting and Publishing, and the Cheapest Mode of Bringing 
™ Yarns & ALEXANDER, Printers, 7, Symonds-inn, Chancery-lane. 


BILLS OF COMPLAINT. 
TLLS of COMPLAINT, 6/8 per page for 20 
copies, from which price a large discount will be allowed if cash 


is paid immediately on completion of 0 
Yaras & Auxxanper, Law Printers, “pymonde-tnn, Chancery-lane. 
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LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10, FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR 
(FOUNDED 1836). 





THE PARLIAMENTARY ACCOUNTS REQUIRED BY THE “LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES ACT, 1870,” 
MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 





This Society has taken a leading part in freeing Life Assurance Companies from all needless restrictions. 


The “ Proposal Form ” is most simple in its terms. 


The Policies are “ Indisputable,” that is, free from future challenge. 
The Invested Funds bear an unusually high proportion to the Liabilities. 
The Guaranteeing Share Capital of One Million (£160,000 paid up) is fully subscribed by 300 Members of 


the Legal Profession. 
Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


Settlement Policies in fayour of Wife and Children are granted in terms of the “Married Women’s 


Property Act, 1870.” 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





[oe and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


No. 10, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 

The Proprietors of this Society are requested te take notice that the 
Dividend for the current year on the Proprietor’s Fund will be payable 
at this office on Saturday the Ist day of Jaly next and following days, 
between the hours of eleven and two o'clock. 

The Transfer Books of the Society will be closed from Thursday, the 
15th instant, to Friday, the 30th instant, both days inclasive. 

By order of the Board, 
E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


OVEREIGN LIFE OFFICE, 
48, St. James’s-street, S.W., and 110, Cannon-street, E.C. 
One fourth of the Income was added to the Funds in 1870. 
Full Statements of Account can be had on application. 
Advances are made on first-class securities, end also, to a limited 
yg on Personal Security, in connection with policies effected in the 
ice. 


HE AGRA BANK (LIMITED). 
Established in 1833.—Capital, £1,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE—NICHOLAS-LANE, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON, 








BANKERS. 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & Co., The NATIONAL BANK OF 
SCOTLAND, and the BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Brancues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, 
Lahore, Shanghai, Hong Kong. 

Courzewrr Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the terms cus- 
tomary with London bankers, and interest allowed when the credit 
balance does not fall below £100. 

Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.:— 
At 5 per cent. per annum, subject to 12 months’ notice of withdrawal. 
At4 ditto ditto 6 ditto ditto 
At3 ditto ditto 3 ditto ditto 

Brits issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches 
of the Bank free of extra charge ; and approved bills purchased or sent 
for collection. 

Sates anp Porcuasés effected in British and foreign securities, in 
East India Stock and loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken, 


} a 


Interest drawn, and army, navy, and civil pay and pensions ised. 


Just published, 12mo, price 16s., cloth, 
DAVIDSON’S CONCISE PRECEDENT, Eighth Edition. 


ONCISE PRECEDENTS in CONVEYANCING, 
adapted to the Act to amend the Law of Real Property, § & 9 
Vict.c. 106; with Practical Notes and Observations on the Act, and on 
the Act for the Cesser of Attendant Terms. By CHARLES DAVIDSON, 
Esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-Law, and late Fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, 
W. Maxwett & Son, 29, Fleet-street. 





RACROFT’S BANK DIVIDEND OCOHART, 
1870-71.—Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by 

over One Hundred and SixtyJoint Stock Banks, United Kingdom and 
Colonial; with Nominal and Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount 


Paid of Shares, Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve Fund, Liabilities, 


— Price of Shares, January, 1871, and Yield per cent. on Purchase 
ce. 
London: ErrincHam Wrson, Publisher, Royal Exchange. 
Price 2s. 6d.; or, mounted on roller, 10s. 6d. 


Will shortly be ready, the Second Edition of 


RACROFT’S INVESTORS’ RECORD of PUR- 

J CHASES and SALES, with CALCULATIONS Adapted to 

Every Investment. An additional portion especially adap for the 

Legal Profession, containing Forms of Entry fur Freehold and Copyhold 

Property ; Leasehold, Let and Held; Mortgages, Held and Effected; 

eos Bills and Promissory Notes; Moneys Advanced or 
rrowed. 

“ The object of this Memorandum Book is to enable every Investor to 
keep a systematic Record, producible in a Court of Law, of. every in- 
vestment transaction entered into. No such record was in existence 
previous to the first edition. 

Also, 


Core S CONSOL DIAGRAM, showing the 
J Highest. and Lowest Prices of Three per Cent. Consols each year 
frum the French Revolution of 1789 to the Franco-German War of 1870, 
with the Growth and Decline of the National Funded Debt of Great 
Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate of Discount, and Tabu- 
ated Statement of the Principal Events Affecting the Prices of Stocks. 
BERNARD CRACROFT, Sworn Broker, 4, Austin-friars, E.C, 





Every other description of banking business and money agency, 
British and Indian, transacted. 
J. THOMSON, Chairman, 


HE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK. 


5, Princes street, Mansion-house, 
; 8th June, 1871. 

NOTICE is hereby GIVEN, that the next HALF-YEARLYGENERAL 
MEETING of the Shareholders of THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK 
will be held in the Boarp Room of the Bank, No. 5, Princes-street, 
London, on THugspay, the 20th day of Juty next, at Twexve o’clock 
re to receive the Report of the Directors and announcement of 

vidend, and that immediately after the conclusion of the business of 
such General Meeting, an Exrraorpinary General Megtine of such 
Shareholders will be held for the purpose of electing a Director of the 
said Bank in the place of Frederick John Jourdain, Esq, deceased. 

And NOTICE is FURTHER GIVEN, that the Trans ‘ER Boogs of the 
Bank will be Cu.sep on Faipay, the 30th instant, and will remain so 
until Saturpay, the 8th day of Jur. 

By order of the Board, 
THOMAS BURROWES, Secretary. 


RITING WANTED, by a neat Copyist. 

ss Work turned out promptly. Twelve months experience in a 
Solicitor’s office. Would have no objection to a Re-engagement in an 
office in town.—Address, A, M, S., 130, Clapham-road, 














HE LAW OF TRADE MARKS, with some 

account of its History and Development in the Decisions of the 

Courts of Law and Equity. By EDWARD LLOYD, Esq., of Lincoln’s- 
inn, Barrister-at-Law. Price 3s. 


“Tam indebted to the very valnable little publication of Mr. Lloyd, 
who has collected all the authorities on this subject.” —-V.C. Woop, in 
McAndrew ¢. Bassett, March 4, 


12, Cook’s-conrt, Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn, W.C. 


The Companies Acts, 1862 & 1867. 


Every requisite under the above Acts supplied on the shortest notice: 














The BOOKS AND FORMS kept in stock for immediate use 
MEMORANDA and ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION speedily Co 
in the proper form for registration and distribution. SHARE CER- 
TIFICATES engraved and printed. OFFICIAL SEALS designeé 
and executed. No charge for sketches. Companies Fee Stamps. 
Railway Registration Forms. 


Solicitors’ Account Books. 
ASH & FLINT, 


Stationers, Printers, Engravers, Registration Agents, &c., 49, Fleet- 
street, London, E.C. (corner of Serjeants’-inn), 
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